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were purchased by inconsiderate consumers in this 
country, to the great injury of our own working people 
—so true is it that “Evil is wrought by want of 
thought as well as want of heart.” If all consumers 
would purchase BRYANT & MAY’S MATCHES 
that firm would be enabled to pay £1,000 a week 
more in wages. 
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THE MAYFIELD MYSTERY. 


————+>e—__ 


I. 


ORRIBLE as it is to me to recall it all, I 
must nerve myself, for my husband’s sake, 
to write down in full whatever I know 
about it. 

The Grange at Mayfield, where the 
murder took place, was a great solitary 
house, standing alone in its own grounds, 
of some twenty acres, away from the 

road, and overshadowed by big old lime-trees and spreading 
horse-chestnuts. Though modern in build, and comfortably 
furnished, it was square and bare outside, like some Elizabethan 
manor-houses; and it lay fully half a mile from the outskirts of 
the town, where poor papa’s bank had its head-office,—for the 
Lockharts had for years been the greatest folk in all Mayfield. 
I had lived there with papa in that square, bare house ever 
since I was a baby-girl (for my mother died at my birth), 
and the Grange was bound up in all my earliest childish recol- 
lections. I shall never see it again now, I hope. Those awful 
scenes that took place in it that week have burnt themselves too 
deep into the very core and fibre of my being. 

On the afternoon before the murder,—how well I remember 
it! but I must try to write of it calmly, if I write of it at all,— 
Hugh came into see me for ten minutes, quite unexpectedly, for 
it was in banking-hours, and I knew of course he ought by 
right to have been at business as usual. Hugh was a very 
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distant cousin of ours,—one of the Seaforths of Cromer, my 
mother’s people,—whom papa had given a good place in the 
bank for Aunt Amelia's sake; and he was getting on very well, 
as bankers’ clerks go nowadays, though not, of course, at all 
in what poor dear papa would have considered the right sort of 
position for the man who was to marry the heiress of the 
family. However, whether it was right or whether it was 
wrong, Hugh Seaforth and I, having been thrown much to- 
gether by this remote cousinhood, had grown very fond of one 
another; but we never dared to say a word of any sort to papa 
about it, for we knew papa would not dream of permitting it. 
He had old-fashioned ideas about whom one ought to marry, 
my poor dear father. 

You may judge of my surprise, then, when about three 
o’clock by the drawing-room timepiece Hugh drove hurriedly 
up to the door in a Hansom cab, and, beckoning to me with his 
hand to the big bay-window, made signs that he wanted me to 
open the door myself to him. 

That was the sort of thing that would have driven poor papa 
frantic. 

H«ppily, however, George was in the butler’s pantry, and 
none of the maids saw him from the top windows. So I ran out 
to the front door, trembling with surprise, and half frightened 
at Hugh’s unusual appearance ; for he was pale with excitement 
and very much agitated. ‘Can I have ten words with you 
alone, Joyce?” he said hurriedly, as he came inside the hall, 
and kissed me on my forehead. “In the library or anywhere. 
I’ve no time to spare. Uncle Richard has sent me out on a 
matter of business,”—he always called papa “Uncle Richard,” 
though really he was only a third cousin,—“‘and instead of 
walking, I’ve taken a cab, and tried to steal twenty minutes of 
the firm’s time to have a moment’s talk with you. [ve some- 
thing exceedingly important to tell you.” 

His manner was so flurried that he quite took me aback. I 
saw this was serious. So I opened the library door and motioned 
him in. All the principal rooms at Mayfield were on the ground- 
floor,—drawing-room, dining-room, library, and study ; and they 
all opened alike on to the big central hall and vestibule. Hugh 
shut the door behind him noiselessly, and kissed me twice. 
** Joyce, dearest,” he said, holding both my hands in his, and 
looking fuil into my face,—oh, how distinctly I remember it all 
now by the light of what came afterwards,—~ Uncle Richard 























The Mayfield Mystery. 725 
has given mea rise, a considerable rise, this very day. What 
do you think’s happened? He’s appointed me to the manager- 
ship of the branch at Lowestoft ! ” 

“ Oh, Hugh,” I cried, starting, and more grieved than glad, 
for I was only twenty ; “‘ then you'll have to go away, altogether, 
from Mayfield.” 

Hugh looked surprised. 

“Why, I expected you,” he said, “to be rejoiced at my 
promotion !” 

“ How can I be,” I answered, “if it takes you away so far 
from Mayfield ? ”’ 

“Yes, darling,” Hugh replied, still holding my hands 
tight, and looking deep into my eyes; “‘it’ll take me away from 
Mayfield, of course; and that’ll be a wrench, no doubt, for I 
won't see you so often as before, naturally; but, oh! Joyce, just 
think of what a difference it ’11 make to us in the end! I shall 
be able soon now, very soon, to marry you!” 

“To marry me, Hugh!” I cried, flushing all over with 
delight. “Oh, no,—do you think so? It seems so im- 
possible ! ” 

“Yes, I do, though,” Hugh answered, with such delight 
beaming up in those dear kind eyes of his. Nobody ever had 
such kind soft eyes as Hugh Seaforth; and yet,—but there, I 
won’t anticipate. ‘‘ Why, Joyce, do you know what my 
salary’s to be? You'll hardly believe it. It’s to be five hun- 
dred and fifty !” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” I cried, half ashamed he should 
think I was considering the money, for I would have married 
Hugh, so far as 1 myself was concerned, if we had to live ina 
back garret. ‘I didn’t mean that ; I meant, do you think papa 
would ever consent to it ?” 

“That’s just what I don’t know,” Hugh answered, growing 
rather pale again. ‘I don’t believe Uncle Richard has any idea 
we think of one another in any way, except as cousins. But, 
still, he’s so kind, so very kind to me. He’s always been so 
good.. And when he called me into his own room to-day, and 
told me all about this vacant managership, he quite took my 
breath away by his goodness and generosity.” 

* Oh, Hugh,” I said, bridling up ; “ it isn’t generosity. You 
know you deserve it. Papa always says there isn’t a single man 
in the bank at present he can trust as he trusts you. He can so 
implicitly rely upon you.” 

3 a2 
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“T know he’s very good, Joyce,” Hugh replied, rather 
abashed, “and he thinks too well of me. But what I feel is that 
I’m to some extent abusing his kindness in . . . well, in 
talking with you as I’ve done, and in getting engaged to you, 
for we are engaged, in a sort of way,—without ever telling him. 
It seems like taking a mean advantage of my cousinship, and of 
his confidence. He hasn’t an idea, I’m sure, that you and I 
have arrived at an understanding together. And that weighs 
upon my conscience.” 

“7 don’t think he has an idea,” I answered, feeling rather 
guilty myself for my part in our little unintentional deception. 
“But some day, Hugh, dear, of course we must explain to 
him.” 

Well, that’s just what I’ve come about this afternoon,” Hugh 
went on, nervously, “‘ I didn’t like to do anything rash without 
giving you warning beforehand to prepare for consequences ; 
but the fact is, Joyce, dear, I feel I must speak this very after- 
noon to Uncle Richard.” 

I drew back alarmed. “ Speak to papa! Oh, Hugh, about 
what ?” I cried. 

* About you, my darling. About my wish to marry you.” 

I was speechless with terror. It’s one thing to feel 
one must perform an unpleasant duty some day or other, 
and quite a different thing to decide that one must perform 
it to-day. Of course, I knew that sooner or later papa 
must hear about it all, but I couldn’t bear to have our dream 
broken for ever, and I felt certain papa would never give 
his consent to Hugh’s marrying me. In fact, in my heart of 
hearts, I had always known it. I had only put off realising it 
for our dream’s sake ; and now that I stood face to face with 
the absolute necessity at last, I shrank from the ordeal. “Oh, 
Hugh,” I cried, “couldn't you . . . couldn’t you manage to 
wait a little longer?” 

Hugh shook his head, a very decided shake. ‘No, Joyce,” 
he said, seriously. ‘‘ After what Uncle Richard has done for me 
to-day, it would be mean of me, I feel, and worse than mean, to 
wait one day more without telling him everything. It must be 
done this afternoon if it’s to be done at all. If he won’t let me 
marry you on my salary as manager of the Lowestoft branch, 
he'll never let me marry you, now or hereafter; only I 
thought I'd better let you know in time what I meant to do, in 
case Uncle Richard should come home and mention it to you.” 
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I trembled violently. ‘‘ Hugh, Hugh,” I said, clinging to 
him, “I shall never be allowed to see you again; of that I’m 
certain.” 

Hugh drew his hand across his brow nervously. ‘‘ Well, it’s 
a question of conscience,” he answered with a quiet sigh. “1 
feel I ought to do it. You can’t be more anxious about the result 
than Iam. But I’ve arranged to call round again and have a 
word with you to-night, to tell you how I’ve fared ; or, if I don’t 
see you, at least I’ll leave a little scrap of a note for you.” 

‘‘ Papa won't let me receive it,” I exclaimed, knowing his ways 
so well. “I’m sure he won't. He'll tell George and Emily if 
you bring any notes to carry them straight to him that moment. 
It isn’t any use; don’t try to leave one.” 

“Qh, I’ve arranged about all that,” Hugh answered, more 
easily. ‘‘ Herbert Motteram’s going to dine with your father 
to-night, he tells me.” 

I nodded assent. ‘‘ Papa’s always bringing that man here to 
line,” I said, half sobbing. 

“ Well, he’s asked me to call for him at half-past ten,” Hugh 
went on hastily, with his hand on my shoulder, and a glance at 
the clock. ‘So mind you remember. Be down near the hall 
door on the stroke of the half-hour, and the minute you hear 
me press the bell,—I’ll ring twice for certainty,—just run out at 
once and open the door for me. [I'll write a little note, and press 
it into your hand, the same as usual, in case of accident. Slip it 
into your pocket without a second’s delay; and then, even if 
Uncle Richard comes down himself to see what’s up, it'll be 
all right. I'll let you know in the note what he says to my 
proposal.” 

“Very well, Hugh,” I gasped out, clinging to him passion- 
ately. 

“‘And now I must be going,” he said, with a firm voice. 
“‘Tve stopped too long, a great deal toolong, already. Remem- 
ber, Joyce, ] won't tell Uncle Richard I’ve been here at all. 
You understand. Unless he asks you outright if I’ve been here, 
you know nothing about it.” 

“Oh, Hugh,” I cried, detaining him ; “ you mustn't go yet. 
l’ve had no time to think. I’ve had no chance for deciding. 
There are so many, many things I shall want to consult you 
about.” 

He glanced at the clock once more. “ I can’t wait, darling,” 
he answered tenderly. “It’s quite impossible. I’m overdue 
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already. Uncle Richard will be wondering what on earth can be 
keeping me.” 

“Hugh, Hugh, don’t go!” I cried, rushing after him as he 
went. “I shall never see you again. I shall never, never see 
you. My darling, my darling, don’t teli papa yet. If you tell 
him, he’ll be so angry, he’ll almost murder you.” 

He had moved from his place by the window and stood by 
the door with his fingers on the handle. He held the door half 
ajar for a moment before he went. “ Well, good-bye, Joyce,” he 
said, with one hand on the lintel. Then he kissed me once more. 
[ sank into the easy chair, with my face in my hands. I heard 
him go out ; I heard him shut the front door softly behind him. 
Nobody had seen. Then his Hansom rolled quietly over the 
gravel path till the sound of wheels died away in the distance. 
I sat there still and sobbed. I felt a crisis in my life had come. 
What would papa say to him ? 

And another terror disturbed my soul. Had George or 
Emily heard him come or go? And if they were anywhere 
within earshot while the door stood ajar, what on earth would 
they make of those foolish words of mine,—those irrevocable 
words, “ He'll be so angry, he'll almost murder you!” ? 


Il. 


At six o'clock that evening papa returned as usual. Though 
I watched him closely, [ could make nothing out of his manner. 
There was never any man so impassive and imperturbable as 
papa ; or rather, there was never any man who had learnt so 
well in his quieter moments to conceal his emotions. He had a 
hasty temper, to be sure, dear soul, and would flush up for a 
minute, in an almost imperceptible way, with sudden anger ; 
but the business habit of controlling the outward expression 
of his feelings had become a second nature with him, and it was 
almost impossible from his face to guess his sentiments. his 
was a terrible trial to me that afternoon, for, as you can easily 
imagine, [ spent an anxious time from three to six, wondering 
how poor Hugh had prospered on his mission. I had washed 
away all traces of my tears by that time (for of course I'd had a 
good ery as soon as Hugh was gone), and I stood smiling hypo- 
critically by the pillars in the hall to welcome poor papa when 
he returned from the bank, in hopes of gathering something from 
his face or manner. But papa had never looked so absolutely 
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sphinx-like in his life before. Nota syllable could I wring out 
of him. He kissed me with even more tenderness than usual, 
if such a thing were possible ; for dear papa was very, very good 
to me; but he said nothing that could induce me to believe 
either one thing or the other. Indeed, his manner was so 
absolutely like that of any other evening that I was half tempted 
to believe Hugh must have got frightened at the last moment 
and put off the interview, as I would have done, to a more con- 
venient season. Narrowly as I watched him, I saw not a line or 
a shadow on his inscrutable face that bore the remotest witness 
to any unpleasant episode. Nor, on the other hand, did I think 
that, contrary to all our expectations, he had given his consent. 
There was no sign of that regret which I felt certain would 
accompany any idea that he was so soon to part with me. 

“You'll have a cup of tea, papa?” I asked, all trembling, 
but trying to conceal my agitation and suspense, as we turned 
into the drawing-room. 

“A cup of tea, my dear?” papa echoed with a little start 
of surprise, looking at me hard. I| shrank from his inquiring 
glance. ‘ Well, of course I'll have a cup of tea, won’t I? 
Why not? For thirty years I’ve had a cup of tea whenever 
I came home from the bank at night; and why the Dickens 
should I give it up this particular evening? I'll have a cup 
of tea certainly, the same as usual .... You look pale to- 
night, Joyce. I’m sorry for that. Herbert Motteram’s coming 
round to dinner, you know, and to have a quiet game of billiards 
with me afterwards.” 

Mr. Motteram’s been coming a great deal lately,” I said with 
an effort, by way of trying to keep up the conversation. 

Papa looked hard at me again. ‘‘ Well, yes,” he said 
decisively. ‘‘ And why not that either? He's a capital young 
man, Herbert. Has so much go and energy in him. He'll be 
an important person in his time, you trust my word for it, will 
Herbert Motteram. I know a real live man when [| see him. 
Electrical engineering’s the thing of the day, and Herbert 
Motteram’s going to be at the top of it. This new company of 
his, now, will be a great success: a great success, if ever there 
was one. He was down at the bank this afternoon explaining 
it all to me. He brought some of his models and diagrams and 
things to show me: extremely clever! He'll go far, before long, 
will Herbert Motteram. A very able young man, and a sound 
financier.” 
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I answered nothing, partly for fear of displaying my agitation, 
and partly because I could never agree with poor papa in his 
extravagant estimate of Herbert Motteram. I was only a girl; 
but girls, you know, are above all things critical. They are more 
seen than heard, and so, like all bystanders, they see most of the 
game, and have the best opportunity of forming an opinion about 
the various players. I thought Mr. Motteram a selfish, self- 
seeking man, specious rather than really clever, and I always 
suspected that his sound finance consisted more in duping papa 
into acquiescence in his brilliant schemes than in any genuine 
solid business aptitude. But being only a girl, I refrained from 
saying so; especially as I thought papa had some idea of 
favouring Mr. Motteram’s claims instead of Hugh’s as my future 
husband. 

Tea passed over somehow, I can hardly tell how. I know I 
attempted to help papa to cream from the sugar-bowl, and 
nearly poured milk instead of hot water into the teapot. But at 
last it was over, and I stole away to my own room, in tremulous 
haste, to dress for dinner. Papa had said nothing all the time 
about Hugh; not even about his possible transference to Lowes- 
toft. That struck me as ominous. I even ventured once, with 
many misgivings, to mention his name, so as to introduce the 
subject and give him a chance of telling me, but papa said 
nothing. He merely hummed to himself, as he often used 
to do, in a preoccupied way; for poor papa was very often 
preoccupied. 

On the whole, I was inclined to gather from his manner that 
Hugh had spoken to him, and that papa had refused, not angrily 
but firmly, to give his consent to our proposed marriage. 

I went up to dress with a heavy heart. Elise, my maid, as 
she laced up my blue silk gown, observed that Mademoiselle 
wanted colour this evening. And that charming monsieur with 
the black moustaches was coming todine! If only mademoiselle 
would allow her to add just a trifle of bloom to mademoiselle’s 
cheek! I was downright angry with her. As if I cared two- 
pence what Herbert Motteram thought of me! or would deign 
to add one streak of colour to my natural face for any man that 
ever lived in England! 

At half-past seven I went down to the drawing-room. As I 
descended the stairs 1 saw George open the front door for Mr. 
Motteram. He came in smiling, in his neat evening coat turned 
up with satin, and a flower in his button-hole, the pink of perfec- 
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tion in dress, as was his universal custom. Now, I hate a 
thoroughly well-dressed man. I don’t know why, but I always 
mistrust them. 

I hardly noticed at the time (though I remembered it after- 
wards) that he carried a little polished wooden box under his 
arm, which he took at once into the library. ‘“ Electrical 
apparatus, Miss Lockhart,” he said, with that open smile of his, 
showing the evenest row of pure white teeth in all Mayfield. 
“ Your father’s good enough to interest himself, to some extent, 
in these new schemes of mine, and to help me with his valuable 
name in floating my proposed company in the City; and I’ve 
brought him some more of my latest inventions to look at. 
We mean to make a pot of money, both of us, out of the 
concern. If Hugh Seaforth joins us he’ll make his fortune in 
no time.” 

I bowed acquiescence, and swept past him into the drawing- 
room, terribly afraid I might find myself téte-a-téte with him. 
But fortune favoured me. Miss Tait, my companion, was there 
already ; so I was delivered for the moment from what I so 
much dreaded,—Mr. Motteram’s too obtrusive attentions. 

We sat down at 7.30. Dinner flagged and lagged somewhat. 
Papa was moody; Miss Tait was dull; I myself was distracted 
with fears about Hugh; Mr. Motteram was the only lively soul 
among us. But he certainly did his best to make up in smart- 
ness for all the rest. I never knew before he could be so really 
brilliant. In spite of our silence he talked away incessantly, 
compelling us to answer him, were it only in monosyllables, and 
flowing on uninterruptedly with what seemed to me a positively 
Mephistophelian stream of humour. He was evidently in a state 
of great excitement, and he wished to work it off by continuous 
conversation. He talked away with unfailing energy and verve 
all through dinner, and made us laugh more than once with his 
caustic wit and his ready satirical comments upon everybody and 
everything. In the long run, I believe, he almost succeeded in 
interesting me. 

The longest dinner comes to an end at last, however; and in 
spite of Mr. Motteram’s brilliant flow of talk, I was glad enough 
when the moment arrived for Miss Tait and myself to leave the 
table. Thank goodness, that ordeal was over, at any rate. I 
hoped in my heart papa would keep our guest engaged at billiards 
the rest of the evening, and not inflict him any further upon my 
unwilling hospitality. 
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III. 

I soon found, to my distress, however, that that was not by 
any means papa’s intention. Indeed, they stayed but a very few 
minutes over their wine,—hardly long enough to get through a 
cigarette apiece,—and then rejoined us incontinently as we sat 
brooding in the drawing-room. I saw at a glance from papa’s 
eyes that something unusual was impending. [or once I was 
able, more or less, to read that impassive face. I knew he and 
Mr. Motteram had been talking about me. I knew it and 
recoiled. Iso hated Mr. Motteram! 

How the rest all came about I can hardly say. It sickens 
and distresses me even now to think about it. I can only 
remember that, on some excuse or other, papa left the room, and 
that then he called Miss Tait away, to look up a book for him or 
something in the library. If I could I would have swept out at 
once, and left our guest alone, but that was clearly impossible. 
So 1 found myself in the room téte-d-téte with Mr. Motteram, 
and perfectly conscious what papa had left me there for. 

Kxactly what Mr. Motteram said or did I don’t care to write. 
There are passages in one’s life too humiliating for a woman ever 
to put on paper, even in such confidence as this. I will say no 
more than that in five minutes I found Mr. Motteram speaking 
low by my side, and begging me, by everything sacred on earth, 
to take pity on him and marry him. 

I rose and faced him with unconquerable dislike. Hven if I 
had never met Hugh, I would have felt humiliated somehow by 
that man’s homage. But as it was, I loathed him. “ Mr. 
Motteram,”’ I said, retreating hastily towards the door, “ you 
are quite mistaken. Say no more about this. I could never be 
your wife. I do not care for you.” 

I said it so plainly and sharply, and with such an air of 
decision, that I thought he would understand how absolutely 
final | meant my words to be; but to my surprise he didn't. 
Before I could reach the door, he had intercepted me, and tried 
to speak again. ‘Let me go, sir,” I said angrily, trying to 
seize the handle; but he put his back against the door, and 
began once more, persuasively. 

“No, no,” he said, “I can’t. I must speak a little longer. 
Don’t turn me away like this, Miss Lockhart, I beg of you, I 
implore you.” 

I seized the door-handle with an effort, but it was all of no 
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avail. “ Mr. Motteram,” I said, ‘‘this is cruel of you; this is 
unmanly! You see how painful it is to me to continue this 
interview. If you are a gentleman, as I hope you are, you will 
let me go immediately.” 

Instead of answering, he caught me by the wrist, not 
harshly, but firmly, and led me back to a chair, unable to resist 
him. ‘ Miss Lockhart,” he said once more, ‘‘ you must excuse 
my making yet one last appeal. This is my only chance, my 
only chance in life, and in spite of all you say I must still see it 
out to the bitter end. You don’t know how much it means to 
me. You don’t, indeed. If you refuse me, I’m lost. Hear what 
Ihave to say. For pity’s sake, hear me.” 

I froze instantly. I can’t say why, but I felt in my own 
heart this was not love,—if it had been I never could have 
stood it, from him,—but, happily for me, some other’ motive. 
“Go on,” I said in my very chilliest tone. ‘If you won’t let me 
go, I suppose I must listen to you.” 

He bent over me passionately and began to plead his cause 
once more with surprising force and warmth of manner. I was 
fairly astonished at the eagerness and anxiety with which he put 
hiscase. He wasn’t in love with me ; of that I felt somehow an 
intuitive conviction; but it was evident he was poazring his 
whole soul into his plea, and that he spoke as though life or 
death depended upon the upshot of my resolution. He implored 
me not to reject his suit too cavalierly, to give him time to prove 
his affection. He told me my father approved his suit; he 
would do anything himself to make me happy ; he begged me 
to wait and think it over seriously. He didn’t want me to give 
any answer that night; far from it; he preferred otherwise ; he 
hoped I would reflect and let him have the benefit of any doubt 
that existed in my mind. Only, let me not reject him at once 
and absolutely. 

I sat there trembling and longing for papaor Miss Tait to 
return. But nobody came. Oh, how eagerly I watched to see 
the door-handle turn! Oh, no, it never turned at all. And 
there Mr. Motteram stood, still eagerly pleading, with great 
drops now gathering like beads on his forehead, and a catch 
in his voice that gl knew no art could possibly simulate. 
Frightened and distressed as [ was, the man’s earnestness 
puzzled me. Why on earth was he so anxious I should promise 
him a delay? Why on earth did the prospect of my probable 
refusal so move and excite him ? 
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I was an heiress, to be sure; but even a man who wants to 
catch an heiress, can’t work himself up to such a pitch of 
excitement as that, to order. I could see he was genuinely 
and profoundly stirred. I could see his whole soul hung now 
upon my answer. 

At last he paused in his torrent of speech, and looked down 
once more with an appealing glance into my unflinching eyes. 
“Well, what do you say, Miss Lockhart—Joyce ?” he cried, 
seizing my hand a second time in his own quivering fingers. 
“Will you or won’t you? Just pause and consider it. For 
Heaven’s sake, think, before you dismiss me utterly !” 

I looked him back in the face with a glance as open and 
unflinching as his own. ‘Mr. Motteram,” I said plainly, “I 
gave you my answer when you first began. Nothing on earth 
you could say or do would ever make the very faintest difference to 
me. I don’tcare for you. Indeed, as you ask me point-blank, 
I positively dislike you. No time or reflection could alter my 
feelings. From first to last, you are personally objectionable to 
me.” 

He let my hand drop after a moment’s suspense. But before 
he did so, he clenched my wrist hard and ground his teeth with 
a look of utter despair. ‘Then it’s all over!” he cried. ‘“ It’s 
allover! Allover! Miss Lockhart, unless you consent, at 
least, to take ten days to consider, you'll drive me,—you'll drive 
me to do something desperate !” 

I drew myself up, and smiled bitterly. “ I’m not much afraid,” 
I answered, “ to judge from your demeanour, that you're likely to 
kill yourself for my sake, Mr. Motteram.” 

He started at the word with a sudden shudder, then he re- 
treated towards the door, and looked at me hard. ‘I said you 
would drive me to do something desperate,” he repeated slowly. 
“T didn’t say I would kill myself. Good evening, Miss Lockhart. 
You have sealed my fate. I shall never enter this house again. 
Good evening, good evening.” 

As he opened the door, the clock on the mantel-piece struck 
half-past ten. At the very same instant, true to time, there 
came a double ring. My heart rose up into my mouth at once. 
That was Hugh with his note. And I wasn’t there, as I had 
promised, to meet him ! 


IV. 
I waited a moment in doubt. Then I rushed towards the 
hall. As I did so, papa came out of the billiard-room, cue in 
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hand, and stopped me. ‘Go back, my dear,” he said in that 
imperturbable voice of his. “I see this is Hugh, and I want 
a few words with him,—privately. I have reasons of my own 
for not wishing you to see him this particular evening. Go 
back into the drawing-room, and wait till I come to you.” 

I went back, alarmed, and sat down in the big easy chair by 
the window, wondering what on earth papa and Hugh would 
decide upon between them. 

Mr. Motteram was gone; that was one comfort, anyhow. He 
must have slipped out of the front door without saying good 
night to any one. As I walked down the hall, I hadn’t seen him 
about, and I noticed that his hat and coat were missing from the 
hatstand. Probably he had gone without saying good night to 
papa. Under the circumstances, indeed, that hardly surprised 
me. 

For nearly twenty minutes I sat alone in the drawing-room. 
Miss Tait had gone off to her own room. Perhaps papa had 
sent her. I sat and mused, longing to know what he and Hugh 
could be saying at the door there. 

Presently I heard a noise as of people quarrelling. It was. 
the sound of voices in the library close by, and it rose louder 
and louder from minute to minute. I could catch distinctly the 
tones, though not the exact words. An angry discussion was 
going on between papa and Hugh. Papa was speaking very 
indignantly at the top of his voice. Hugh was answering him 
in a deferential way, yet, as 1 thought, with obvious signs of 
temper. My heart sank within me. It was all up, then! Papa 
was in a rage, and would never allow Hugh again to see me. 

At last, as I almost caught their very words themselves, 
curiosity got the better of me, and I could no longer restrain 
myself. I rose on tiptoe, and crept out into the hall. It was. 
quite empty. None of the servants were about; all was quiet 
below. I stood still and listened by the door of the library. 

There I could catch every sentence, every accent exactly. 
Papa was talking now in a most indignant way. ‘“ You’ve 
taken a mean advantage of my trust and hospitality,” he said, 
with a bitter ring in his voice. “A very mean advantage. 
You must have known I never expected you to make love to my 
girl, You must have known I had far other and higher plans 
for her.” 

“ Uncle Richard,” Hugh began, but papa stopped him. 

“Uncle Richard, indeed!” he said, in his most scornful tone. 
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“Hugh Seaforth, how dare you have the face to Uncle Richard 
me? Uncle Richard, says he! You’re no nephew of mine, sir, 
thank Heaven, though you’ve tried to creep into favour at the 
bank on the plea of some fourth cousinship or other,—I don’t 
know what,—and to rob me of my daughter under cover of the 
intimacy allowed you as a connexion by marriage. But never 
you dare to call me by that name again, sir. Call be Mr. Lock- 
hart, sir,—call me Mr. Lockhart.” 

I could feel from the hesitation in Hugh’s manner that he 
wouldn’t and couldn’t call papa by that unfamiliar name, and so, 
as it were, break off all connexion between us; but he went 
on, faltering,— 

“Well, I want to explain that when Joyce and I first 
met r 

“Miss Lockhart—Miss Lockhart,” papa put in, angrily. He 
wouldn’t allow him to call me Joyce even. 

Poor Hugh seemed so taken aback at this unkind conduct 
that he could hardly answer. 

** When we first met,” he went on after a pause, “ I had no 
idea myself of ever making love to—to your'daughter . . . Mr. 
Lockhart. These things, you know, grow up slowly and half 
unconsciously between a man and a lady. I never meant to 
take any unfair advantage of your kindness and of the intimacy 
you permitted me. But... before I knew it myself, why, I 
found I loved Joyce, and that Joyce loved me in return, Uncle 
Richard.” 

I heard the noise of Papa’s boots stamping up and down the 
room then fora moment. After that, their voices sank. Papa 
was saying something low and angrily. Hugh answered him 
once more, but I could hardly catch the exact words. It was 
something about regret, and profound gratitude for all his 
kindness ; but Hugh’s voice seemed choked, and I was afraid to 
listen. ‘Then papa spoke again, very angrily still. 

“You can take the appointment at Lowestoft if you like, sir,” 
he said. “I’m not going to revoke it. As a business man, I 
stick by my bargains. I always said you had abilities in your 
own way. You may go to Lowestoft, and make tho best of 
them. But don’t dare to come near Mayfield again, at your 
peril. Don’t dare to enter the town in future. If ever I find 
you've been here,—if ever I find you've been seen at the 
station,—if ever you write or speak to my daughter,—if ever 
you attempt to hold any communication with her, for good or 
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for evil,—confound you, sir, that moment your connexion with 
the bank ceases, and you go at once, with six months’ salary!” 

Hugh seemed to rise, and answered back with all a poor 
man’s pride,— 

“‘ Gratitude for what you have done for me,” he said coldly, 
‘‘will never allow me to forget what's due to my own self- 
respect and my own dignity. I decline to accept the post at 
Lowestoft. I decline to remain one day longer in your service. 
I decline to owe to you anything further in life. I shall go 
forth upon the world to-morrow to seek my own fortune. But 
one word beforeI go. I give upthe bank; I give up my place ; 
I give up my prospects; I give up everything. But Joyce I 
will never, never give up. Notfor you or any one. She’s mine 
for ever. It was not you who gave me her heart, and it is not 
you who can take it away. I shall write to her as often as ever 
I choose,—you may intercept my letters, if you can, but still Pll 
write them,—and when I’m able to offer her a home to live in, 
I'll come back to claim her. With your consent or without it, 
T’ll come back to claim her, and I know that Joyce at least will 
be ready to wait for me.” 

“ What, you defy me to my face!” papa exclaimed, hotly. 

“T don’t defy you,” Hugh answered ; “but I love Joyce, and 
Joyce loves me, and no power on earth shall ever separate us.” 

There was a short pause,—a deadly pause it seemed some- 
how. The conversation appeared to break off short. I almost 
fancied I heard a scuffle. Surely, surely, papa could not have 
laid violent hands upon him! Then all was silent. I listened in 
horror and stood eagerly beside the door. In an instant all was 
still as death. Not a sound broke the awful and sudden hush. 
This was horrible, horrible. What could have happened? Why 
were they so still? I could stand the suspense no longer. I tried 
to turn the handle. Great heavens, it was locked! I put my 
ear to the key-hole. Sounds now within! Sounds as of some- 
body, somebody with slow and muffled steps, stealthily walking! 

That was not papa’s footstep! Was it Hugh’s? I wondered. 
It retreated toward the window. I heard it recede. I heard a 
hand push open the sash quietly; then there came a strange 
grating noise as of some one getting out into the front garden. 
In my horror and alarm at the sudden stillness, I put my eye to 
the key-hole. A terrible vision vaguely met my sight. The 
window was open, and Hugh was gone, and papa lay stretched 
on the rug by the fireplace. 
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¥. 


With one wild scream I raised the house. What could have 
happened I had as yet no idea, but I thought poor papa must at 
least have fallen down in a fit of apoplexy or paralysis, induced 
by his excitement. 

In a moment George and Elise and all the other servants, 
roused by my cry, rushed up to the spot. They broke open the 
door, and burst into the room. There, a still more awful picture 
than I had imagined met my gaze. The lamp was burning on 
the centre table, and my father was lying at full length on the 
rug, in a pool of blood, alone and speechless. 

At first, even so, I hardly guessed the whole horrible truth. 
How could I bring myself, indeed, to guess it? I thought he 
had broken a blood-vessel in the white heat of his indignation, 
and was ill, very ill, but not yet dead or even dying. My first 
impulse was to hold up my hands to my ears and call for a 
doctor. I had no idea he was past all human help now. I 
fancied it was but a terrible fit of hemorrhage. 

Slowly, however, as I bent over him and looked, the full 
horror of the situation dawned piecemeal upon me. He was 
hurt—he was dying! George raised the limp body gently up from 
the ground by the shoulders ; and then I saw, to my unspeak- 
able awe and terror, that the blood was flowing from two 
wounds in the breast, just above the heart—two open wounds— 
apparertly caused by a knife or a dagger. I covered my eyes, 
and could look no more. Great God! great God! He had been 
murdered !—murdered ! 

And then the one possible solution of this awful mystery 
came to me again in a flash. Murdered,—and by whom else, 
conceivably, on earth, but by my own cousin and lover,—by 
Hugh Seaforth ? 

Irresistible and inevitable as the conclusion seemed, I shrank 
even then, in the very first horror of the discovery, from so 
much as contemplating it. My head reeled round. I knew not 
what to think. Doubly bereaved in a moment, I felt all my 
senses swim within me. My father was dead—and Hugh had 
murdered him ! 

My father was dead! Yes, that I could see almost certainly 
now. But the other,—oh, no! I couldn’t believe it. Hugh 
could never, never, never have done it! 
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And yet, had I not heard him with my own very ears? 
What other interpretation could I possibly put upon it ? 

But I was too agitated just then even to think about the 
matter. All I knew was a sense of sudden and horrible bereave- 
ment. A double bereavement, too profound for me to realise. 
Papa was dead,—and they would hang Hugh for it. 

Innocent or guilty, they would hang Hugh for it. That he 
had done it; he, my Hugh, whom I loved so dearly, I could 
never believe. But that he had not done it, I could never 
believe either. Hoping against hope, I knew he was the 
murderer. Had I not the evidence of my own senses for the 
actual fact ? And what else could the outer world, who knew 
him not, conclude? If the evidence staggered even me myself, 
what other interpretation could the world put upon it ? 

What provocation papa might have given him I did not 
know. What accident might have happened I could not guess. 
But that Hugh’s hand had held the fatal knife I knew to a 
certainty. 

Yet even all this I only dimly felt just then. Stunned and 
dazed by the magnitude and suddenness of my loss, I could only 
kneel beside the murdered body and wring my hands in despair, 
and cry in my agony. The two men in the world I loved the best 
were taken from me, as it seemed, at one awful blow. My 
father was dead,—and they would hang Hugh for it. 





VI. 

I was roused at last from my perfect torpor of despair by 
the entrance of men and the sound of strange voices buzzing 
eagerly around me. I looked up at once and recognised two of 
them. One was Doctor Beattie from three doors off, the other 
was the Inspector of Police from the station. 

The Doctor leant over the body and examined it close. He 
shook his head gravely. ‘ Dead,” he murmured. “ Quite dead. 
[ might have stopped the bleeding if I’d been called in earlier. 
But as it is, he’s been dead for at least half an hour.” 

“Oh no,” I said, looking up in my despair, and finding 
words somehow in my desire to save him, if that were still 
‘conceivable. ‘I heard him talking in the library qnite loud not 
ten minutes ago. Oh, do try hard if there’s a chance of recover- 
ing him.” 

The Doctor felt his wrist and examined his chest. ‘ You’re 
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mistaken, my child,” he said kindly,—he was an cld, old friend! 
of ours. ‘‘ Your father’s been dead for forty minutes or more. 
The body’s quite cold, and see what a perfect pool of blood he’s 
lying in.” 

His words staggered me ; but I was too preoccupied to think 
of the question at length. Was this a moment to examine facts 
so close? All I realised was that horrible truth, that all hope of 
saving him was absolutely past now. 

I put down my head on my hands once more and cried to 
myself silently. I was alone in the world now. And soon Hugh 
too would be taken away from me. 

Meanwhile, the Inspector was asking a few questions of the 
servants. I overheard them vaguely, as one hears voices when 
one is half asleep. ‘They were questions about the condition of 
the room at tbe time, and the mode of the discovery. At last, 
after much inquiry, he came forward and spoke in a very low 
voice to Dr. Beattie. ‘I don’t want to intrude upon the 
young lady at a moment like this,” he said with natural polite- 
ness; “but every minute’s of importance, if we want to catch 
the murderer. She said just now she heard Mr. Lockhart 
talking in the library shortly before the door was broken in 
and the body found. Now, will you kindly ask her to whom he 
was talking? None of the servants heard any voices. Miss 
Lockhart is the only person in the house who knows anything 
about it.” 

In one wild flash the difficulty of the situation burst in upon 
me with arush. What was I todo? I couldn’t myself believe 
that Hugh had done so vile a thing. Yet if I told the truth, 
—the whole simple truth,—how could any one on earth avoid the 
immediate inference ? If I said he was in the library with papa. 
one minute before the murder, and that he had left the house by: 
the window stealthily, like one conscious of his guilt, how could 
any one on earth doubt that it was he, and he alone, who was 
the murderer? Horrible as it was to acknowledge it, I couldn’t 
doubt it myself. 1 knew it must be he; yet I couldn’t believe 
it. Not even the certainty of plain facts could shake my con- 
fidence in Hugh’s goodness and faith. I knew not what to say 
or how to answer in my agony. I have often wondered since: 
I didn’t go mad that moment. Perhaps I did. On any 
other supposition, | don’t know how I can account for my- 
action. 

For instead of saying the plain truth outright, when the 
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Inspector turned to me and asked me point-blank, “ To whom was 
he talking ?”’ in my bewilderment and horror I answered with 
a burst, ‘I can’t say ; I didn’t recognise the other man’s voice. 
My father was speaking loud, and the other man low. I’ve no 
idea who he was. I don’t think I know him.” 

Heaven help me! I said it to save Hugh. And if so, I said 
it to shield my father’s murderer. 

“Who has been here to-night ?” the Inspector asked, turn- 
ing round to the servants. 

“ Mr. Motteram dined here,” George answered, as white as 
a sheet ; “‘ and at half-past ten, there was a ring at the door, but 
master opened it himself,—I think it was a note,—and the 
gentleman went away almost directly down the gravel path.” 

I listened awe-struck. Even at that awful moment I couldn’t 
help leaning forward eagerly to hear whether they would say 
anything to incriminate Hugh. But, so far as George knew, 
there was nothing to cast suspicion upon him. Evidently, I 
thought, the servants must have heard Mr. Motteram going 
down the path, and mistaken his footsteps for those of the 
unknown caller. They had no idea that Hugh had been closeted 
so long in the library with papa, with locked doors. Thank 
God for that! I alone was in possession of that terrible 
secret. 

If I had believed in Hugh’s guilt (as I ought to have believed 
in it, I suppose) I would have spoken out at once. A terrible 
revulsion would have come over me in a moment, and I would 
have hated the murderer as much as I had once loved him. 
But I couldn’t believe it. I couldn’t hate him. I couldn’t 
think that if he were capable of doing so vile a deed I could 
ever have loved him. I took my very love for full proof of 
his innocence. 

“The library door was locked ? ” the Inspector asked. 

“Yes, locked from inside,” George answered, “ and I broke 
it open.” 

“ But you had heard no voices yourself ? ” 

“ Not a sound, sir; nothing.” 

“When did Mr. Motteram leave the house?” the Inspector 
asked once more. 

The servants looked at one another in blank inquiry. No- 
body had seen him leave. I alone knew when he went from the 
drawing-room. ‘‘ Perhaps Miss Joyce can say,” Emily suggested. 
And once more I faltered. As soon as they all had protested 
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ignorance I answered vaguely, “He was in there with me till 
the clock struck half-past ten, and then he went downstairs to 
say goodnight to my father.” 

Heaven help me! Was I incriminating an innocent man ? 
For next moment I saw what effect my words had upon the 
Inspector’s mind. He pursed up his lips and knitted his brow. 
Then he went outside, and called his two constables to him. 

I found out afterwards they had gone direct into the front 
garden to look for traces of the murderer, and that finding foot- 
prints on the soft earth of the bower, they had proceeded at 
once to take a plaster cast of them. 

Had I known that just then I would have been even more 
terrified than before as to the consequences for Hugh. They 
would measure the steps and find they were his, and then I 
would no longer hold my peace against him. But I did not 
know it, happily. We were too busy within paying the needful 
care to poor papa’s body to think of all that ; while Dr. Beattie 
stood by to watch the corpse for explanation at the inquest. 

How I bore that night’s suspense and agony I know not; 
but as I sat up in the drawing-room (for I couldn’t even pretend 
to go to bed) with Elise and Miss Tait by my side, and my 
father’s body lying cold on the couch close by (for I couldn’t 
leave it), the full horror of my position grew clearer and clearer 
to me. Fight against it as I would, my reason saw but one 
conclusion possible,—papa was dead, and Hugh had murdered 
him. 

Why, was inconceivable. But Hugh had murdered him. 
That ghastly fact was borne in upon me to a certainty. 

I knew Hugh could never have dreamt of so wicked an act ; 
I knew it perfectly. But my own senses told me, nevertheless, 
Hugh had done it. My conviction of his goodness could 
never stand against plain, incontrovertible truth. My reason 
would surely break down under the strain. Hour after hour 
passed away, and that awful refrain yet rang through my head : 
papa was dead, and Hugh had murdered him. 


VII. 


Hour after hour passed away, and dawn overtook us still 
watching by the body. 

Early in the morning George came to the drawing-room. 
His face was still as white and pale as ever. “I’ve come to 
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tell you, Miss,” he said, “ they’ve made an arrest. Don’t take it 
to heart too much. I thought you’d like to know it.” 

I trembled violently. “An arrest!” Icried. “ Who is it ? 
Oh! George, who is it?” 

“‘ Well, I hardly care to tell you, Miss,” he answered, “ for 
fear of shocking you. You must prepare to be surprised. 
You’d never have thought it.” 

In my awe and alarm, I almost blurted out, “‘ Not Hugh ! ”’— 
so prepared was I for the fatal news; but I checked myself in 
time, and murmured instead, “Not any one we _ know, 
George !” 

“Yes, Miss,” he replied, “I’m sorry to have to break it. 
But the police have arrested Mr. Motteram.” 

I clasped my head in my hands. Only Mr. Motteram! And 
yet, what was this? Arrested Mr. Motteram! Oh, what was | 
todo? Must I not speak out the whole truth now? And I 
knew, positively knew, that Hugh had done it! Could I allow 
another man, even that hateful Mr. Motteram, to rest for a 
moment under such unjust suspicion, while I strove to screen my 
father’s murderer? Divided either way, I knew not how to act. 
It was too, too awful. Whatever I did I must tell the whole 

ruth. I must say out boldly, “It wasn’t he. It was Hugh 
Seaforth, my own cousin, who did it.” 

But somehow, my tongue clove tothe roof of my mouth. I 
could only stammer out, in some inarticulate way, “ Why, why 
clo you suspect him ?” 

‘** Well, he was the only stranger that came about the place 
last night, you see, Miss,” George answered calmly. ‘ And 
besides, the police say they have suspicious circumstances.” 

Suspicious circumstances !” I echoed. 

* Yes, miss. That’s what they say. It seems the evidence 
goes very much against him.” ; 

I bowed down my head in misery once more. What depths 
of infamy were these that I was reaching? ‘To screen Hugh, 
was | going to sacrifice an innocent person ? 

Oh no. Not in the end. But for the present. For the 
present. ‘The police would be sure to find out it was Hugh who 
did it, before many days. And just now there was no danger at 
all for Mr. Motteram. 

Come what might, I couldn’t say the word to send Hugh to 
the gallows. 

The morning wore on, and by eight o’clock I was startled to 
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hear a soft ring at the bell, and, oh! horror, to hear Hugh’s voice 
low and still in the passage. 

The sound of that voice, last heard last night in that fatal 
colloquy, startled and horrified me. I had never expected this. 
Even though I could not bring myself to believe in Hugh’s real 
guilt, I had never for a moment supposed he would brazen out 
his crime so audaciously. I had taken it for granted he would 
run away at once, and after some short delay be pursued and 
captured. But I had never even pictured to myself the possibility 
of his having the courage or the cynicism to stop at Mayfield 
as if nothing at all out of the common had happened. So 
much duplicity and boldness fairly overwhelmed me. 

“T’ve only just heard of this terrible affair,” he was saying to 
George, as calmly as if what he said were the actual truth, and 
he knew no more about the matter than anybody else uncon- 
cerned at Mayfield. “Can I see Miss Lockhart? I suppose 
she’s terribly shattered.” 

* Well, it’s pretty near killed her,” George answered slowly. 

‘This is a bad business,” Hugh went on,—a fearful busi- 
ness. I never thought when I said good night to my uncle 
yesterday it was for the very last time. I wonder whether 
Miss Lockhart could bear to see me.” 

I couldn’t endure such words, coming from the man whom I 
knew against my will to be my father’s murderer. I knew it, 
though I couldn’t and wouldn’t believe it. I wrote a few lines 
in pencil on a card and gave them to lise to take to him in the 


hall. “ Hugh, I can never see your face again. Go, for ever, 
and leave me.” 


Out there by the door I could hear a momentary commotion, 
—a bustle of voices,—a cry of intense surprise and horror. I 
supposed Hugh was taken aback to discover I knew the truth. 
But he brazened it out still. He never confessed. In a few 
minutes Elise returned with a twisted note. “ I would not be 
whoily astonished, dearest Joyce, at your unjust and unworthy 
suspicion in any one else; but from you, I confess, they over- 
whelm me with amazement. You are quite right. I will not 
see you again until | have wholly cleared myself. But your 
idea is wholly mistaken. ‘The police have arrested the real 
murderer.” 

Shattered and feeble as I was, that note appalled me. I 
hardly knew what to think or believe. My first feeling was an 
outburst of wild indignation that Hugh could venture so to 
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‘deceive me. What black depths of wickedness it implied in the 
man that he could not only assert his own innocence, but try to 
put off the guilt as well upon Mr. Motteram. I could forgive 
his falsehood, but not his cowardice. And then, impossible and 
incredible as it appeared, a ray of hope seemed from this very 
cause to illumine the darkness. Could Hugh, my Hugh, be 
such a craven coward and wretch as this? Even supposing it 
conceivable that in a moment of haste and heat he had laid 
violent hands in a scuffle upon papa, was it for one second 
believable that he, my Hugh, could in cold blood try to get 
another man hanged for the crime he had himself undoubtedly 
committed? I could never think so!—I could never think so! 
I would go mad, I knew, but I could never think so. Though 
the facts were as clear as my own ears could make them, | 
would never, never, never think so. 


VIII. 


The day of the inquest came, and I nerved myself to attend 
it. 1 would have had to go in any case, of course, as one of the 
witnesses in the case, to give my own evidence; but though the 
coroner kindly offered me the use of a private room where I 
might sit apart during the rest of the proceedings till my turn 
came, I declined to avail myself of his courtecus offer. This 
mystery had now taken possession of my whole being, and I 
felt I must be in court every moment of the inquiry, to learn 
the worst, and to know the full depth of that unhappy man’s 
wickedness. 

And yet I loved him. Even so, I loved him. I never 


believed he had murdered papa. I only knew it was so; I 


never believed it. 

Meanwhile, strange to say, everybody suspected Herbert 
Motteram alone. Not a soul but myself seemed to think it 
could have been Hugh Seaforth. The very fact that I alone 
knew the terrible secret made it harder to bear. From hour to 
hour the servants came in to me with strange rumours as to 
what the police had discovered or done. Knowing what I did, 
I attached but little importance to such country-town gossip. 
The Inspector had first been led to fix the guilt upon Mr. Mot- 
teram, they said, by finding that the plaster cast of the foot- 
marks by the library window exactly corresponded with a pair 
of boots found at his chambers. As though many boots were 
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not made on the same pattern! They had arrested him on that 
and other slight suspicions ; but they had discovered afterwards, 
so George declared, that he had carefully removed the studs 
from his evening shirt, and had washed out a spot on the front 
which still remained wet at the moment of the arrest, the infer- 
ence being that this was to hide or remove a bloodstain. These 
and many such like tales were current round Mayfield, and 
reached the Grange, of course, with wings of lightning. I knew 
too well how little they were worth,—I, who alone possessed 
the real secret as to the truth of the murderer. 

On the morning of the inquest I sat immovable through all 
the evidence. It was a horrible ordeal. I felt sure every one 
in court was scanning my face and finding fault with my con- 
duct as cold and heartless ; but I couldn’t help it. Not a tear 
would come into my eyes, that were so red with crying all those 
long, long hours in my room beforehand. I sat there deadly 
pale, silent, rigid; | know I was haggard and ghastly to look 
upon. 1 listened to every word the witnesses had to say; I felt 
as if I must bear it all out to the bitter end. I must know the 
worst, come what might of it. 

Mr. Motteram sat there too, almost as haggard as myself, 
but with a strange air of triumphant cunning in his eyes when 
they met mine. I dared not face them. I felt sure he knew | 
was in possession of the secret. If his counsel cross-examined 
me, | recognised in my heart that all would be over. 

The first witness examined was George, who gave formal 
evidence as to the finding of the body. All that, of course, | 
knew before. He had nothing to add that threw any light upon 
the case. He had only observed as much as I myself had done. 

Next came Dr. Beattie, who, to my great surprise, still per- 
sisted in testifying with perfect confidence that death must 
have taken place about half-past ten, or perhaps 10°50; that is 
to say, at least thirty minutes before the door was broken open 
at twenty minutes past eleven. ‘The condition of the body, he 
said, the temperature of the blood, the state of its coagulation, 
the appearance of the wounds, and all the surrounding circum- 
stances, as a whole, clearly showed that this was the case. I 
knew, of course, he must be mistaken there. I had heard poor 
papa’s voice not three minutes before we broke the door open. 
The fatal blow or blows must have been struck in the extremely 
brief interval. But I held my peace and waited for my ow2 
examination. 
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Dr. Beattie further deposed, with that horrible scientific 
calmness of the practised medical man, that death had resulted 
from two wounds of the chest, one of which had penetrated the 
heart, killing instantaneously. The wound had been inflicted 
suddenly and unexpectedly, with remarkable skill, by a person 
who knew exactly where to strike, and how to secure a fatal 
result without the slightest struggling. They were very clean 
cuts. So far as he could gather, the deadly blow itself had. 
been delivered first, and the second less serious one a moment 
after it. This would account for the absence of any loud cries 
or screams, which must otherwise almost certainly have 
disturbed the household. 

“Mr. Lockart must have fallen immediately on the floor,” 
the Doctor said, “without uttering a sound, and must have lain 
there lifeless, growing cold in his blood, till Miss Lockhart gave 
the alarm which brought up the servants, about half-past eleven.” 

As he spoke, every eye in the room was turned full upon me 
once more. I looked down at my black frock, and felt 1 was as 
white as a sheet to behold ; but I bore up somehow, and I could 
hear a faint buzz of pity and sympathy go now for the first time 
through the whole eager assembly. 

“With what sort of instrument were the wounds inflicted ? ” 
the coroner inquired. 

To my great surprise, Dr. Beattie produced along sharp knife, 
still stained with blood, and grimed with hideous marks about 
the handle. I recognised it at once. It was a Spanish stiletto, 
long hung up as an ornament on the walls of the library. I 
remembered that moment that both Hugh Seaforth and Mr. 
Motteram had taken it down from its sheath and examined it 
together one Sunday afternoon a few weeks before. I had little 
idea then to what fatal use one of them was so soon destined to 
put it. 

“This weapon,” the Doctor said, handing it to the coroner, 
“lay beside Mr. Lockhart on the floor when I arrived. The rug 
half covered it. The wounds were exactly such as it would 
naturally. cause. I believe it to have been the object with 
which they were inflicted. It belonged to Mr. Lockhart, and 
usually hung, I imagine, on the wall of the library.” 

As Dr. Beattie stood back, after giving his evidence, there 
was a lull of silence; and then, across the hushed and eager 
room, the coroner called out in a very clear voice the name of 
Hugh Seaforth. 
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I could hardly trust myself to lift my eyes and look as Hugh 
walked slowly forward acoss the floor. What evidence could the 
murderer in person possibly give in the case without either 
grossly lying or gravely incriminating himself? And would 
Hugh lie? Even now I hoped and trusted not. But I trembled 
visibly in every limb as he took his stand by the table, without 
moving a muscle. I almost admired him for it. For Hugh 
himself, though dressed in deep biack, and deadly pale, was 
cool and collected. He gave his evidence plainly and straight- 
forwardly, like an innocent man. Every word was delivered as 
if he believed it himself. But oh, what words! I could never 
have believed he could have lied so glibly. 

He had left the bank that afternoon, he said, at the usual 
hour, and went home by himself to his own lodgings. In the 
evening, he had an appointment to call round at the Grange at 
half-past ten, to pick up Mr. Herbert Motteram. Mr. Motteram 
and he were going to a late bachelors’ party at a friend’s rooms, 
in point of fact, a card party; and as he wished also to leave a 
note at the Grange for his cousin, Miss Lockhart, as he passed, 
he had agreed to call and pick up his companion there. So far, 
what he said, I knew, was true. But as he continued I 
fixed my eyes upon him firmly. He never blenched, though 
he saw me looking, but went on quietly with his circumstantial 
narrative. 

“ At the door, I rang twice. Mr. Lockhart himself opened 
to me in person. ‘l'hat was at half-past ten: 1 am quite sure 
as to the hour, because [ had agreed with Mr. Motteram to call 
for him then, and I looked at my watch to see if I was in time 
as I mounted the doorstep.” 

“ And what happened next?” the coroner asked calmiy. 

“Mr.’ Lockhart, opening the door, told me shortly, Mr. Mot- 
teram was engaged, and would not be able to go with me that 
evening.” 

** After which, you retired ?” 

I listened breathless. Hugh looked up and caught my eye 
once more. I trembled from head to foot. But even so, he 
never flinched. “I retired at once,” he said; “and not feeling 
disposed to go out that evening alone, being greatly depressed 
in spirits, I went back to my lodgings by myself, and went to 
bed immediately.” 

[ drew a deep breath. Oh, Hugh, that you should dare so 
to lie to my face about it ! 
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“And that was the last you saw of Mr. Lockhart?” the 
coroner asked. 

“That was the last I saw of him till I saw him dead on his 
bed at the Grange this morning, when the jury went to view the 
body.” 

“ At what o’clock exactly do I understand you to say you left 
the house ?” 

“Certainly not later than one minute past the half- 
hour.” 

I drew again a sigh of horror. I could hardly believe my 
ears. Oh, heavens, what baseness! Then he utterly denied all 
knowledge of the interview in the library ! 

There was another pause; and after it, the lawyer who 
watched the case on behalf of Mr. Motteram, rose to cross- 
examine. ‘“ ‘lhere are one or two questions I should like to ask 
you, Mr. Seaforth,” he began languidly. “ When Mr. Lock- 
hart opened the door to you, did he or did he not say these 
words to you: ‘So it’s you, is it, you eavesdropper ’ ?” 

A deep red spot came up of a sudden in Hugh’s cheek, and 
his lips trembled ; but he answered plainly and straightforwardly 
still, “ He did use those words to me.” 

As he spoke, a terrible thrill ran through my bones. This 
was indeed mysterious. I couldn’t possibly fathom it. If papa 
really addressed that speech to Hugh, how had anybody else 
come to know what was said? And, surely, whoever heard 
him say that must also have heard the altercation in the 
library ! 

Then it flashed across me all at once, that Mr. Motteram 
himself must have been loitering about after he left the drawing- 
room, and must have heard poor papa’s last greeting to Hugh. 
But if so, might he not also have heard the conversation that 
followed it? ‘Then Hugh's life was wholly at Mr. Motteram’s 
mercy. 

And in any case, how could I believe Hugh in anything now, 
when he had deliberately sworn before my very face he left the 
house at half-past ten, while to my certain knowledge he was in 
the library talking with papa till after eleven ? 

The lawyer looked back at him with a keen sharp glance. 


“Then there was some difference of opinion between you and 
Mr. Lockhart ? ” he asked quietly. 

Hugh drew a deep breath, and looked round him, embar- 
rassed. ‘“'I'here was,” he answered ; “ but as it has nothing at 
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all todo with the main case, for Miss Lockhart’s sake, I shoul.t 
wish not to enter into it.” 

“This is a public question,” the coroner interposed. “We 
must get at the truth. You are bound to answer whatever ques- 
tions are put to you.” 

“Well, that’s just it; I want to get at the truth of this inter- 
view,” the lawyer went on, facing Hugh abruptly. ‘ Yow 
represent it as having been very brief. So it may have been. 
But there was a difference between you. That you admit. Will 
you have the goodness to enlighten the court as to the nature of 
that difference ?” 

Poor Hugh grew crimson. He evadedand prevaricated. But 
I sat there still, unable to move from my place for very shame. 
He caught my eye, and shuddered. At last the lawyer dragged 
it all out of him. Bit by bit, Hugh confessed he had been in 
love with me; that some sort of understanding existed between 
us ; that he had ventured to speak to papa upon the subject that 
very day ; and that a stormy altercation had taken place between 
them. Bit by bit, too, he repeated, at the lawyer’s prompting, 
much of the very conversation I had heard as I listened in the 
hall ;—repeated it verbatim,—especially those fatal words : “ Don’t 
dare to come to Mayfield again. Don’t dare to enter the town 
in future. If ever you write or speak to my daughter,—if ever 
you attempt to hold any communication with her, for good or 
evil,—that moment your connexion with the bank ceases, and 
you go at once, with six months’ salary.” 

‘To my utter astonishment, he repeated it all word for word, 
exactly as I had heard it. 

The eyes of the court were all fixed upon me now once more 
in terrible questioning. But I never faltered. I was too horribly 
fascinated by the mystery of the thing myself. Why on earth, 
if he was guilty, did he so venture to criminate himself ? 

And that he was criminating and compromising himself it 
was impossible to deny. I saw instinctively that the feelings of 
the coroner and the jury and the police themselves were sensibly 
modified by this new and strange piece of unexpected evidence. 
Here at least was a clue, a reason, a motive. I felt certain now 
the jury would reconsider the official police suspicions, and that 
they were much more likely to bring in a verdict of wilful 
murder against Hugh Seaforth than against Herbert Motteram. 

At the end of it all, the coroner himself asked another ques- 
tion. And he prefaced it with a caution which, little as I knew 
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of the practice of courts, I saw at once implied a change of front 
on his part. “ You are not obliged to answer any inquiry of 
mine which may incriminate yourself, Mr. Seaforth,” he said, 
‘in case of suspicion falling finally upon your own head; but 
are we to understand it was at the beginning or at the end of 
this interview you have detailed to us that Mr. Lockhart used 
the words you attributed to him just now, ‘So it’s you, is it, you 
eavesdropper ?? ” 

A profound silence reigned in the room. Everybody leaned 
forward eagerly to hear the reply. I could see that Mr. Mot- 
teram in particular, his face now pale as a sheet, was intensely 
interested in it. The question itself, coming so suddenly, had 
evidently surprised and staggered him. I observed intuitively 
that he was sorry it had been put. It seemed tocome upon him 
like an unexpected blow at a moment of triumph. 

But as for Hugh, he drew himself up with a puzzled air, as 
if taken aback, and gazed blankly around him. “I don’t 
understand you,” he said, at last, after a long pause. “I think 
there must be some misapprehension somewhere. The question, 
perhaps, suggested a false conclusion. This conversation took 
place, not in the evening at the Grange, as you seem to suppose, 
but in the afternoon, at the bank, in Mr. Lockhart’s private 
office.” 

If a thunderbolt had fallen in the middle of the room where 
the inquiry was being held, it wouldn’t have created more 
surprise and consternation than that astonishing assertion. 
Even those who didn’t, like myself, know the whole truth, were 
fairly taken by storm. The jury stared. The coroner drew 
back with a face of profound incredulity. The lawyer who 
watched the case for Mr. Motteram held himself up very erect 
and gave an audible snort. Mr. Motteram himself, alone among 
the crowd, endeavoured to conceal an obvious disappointment. 
And as for me, overwhelmed at his words, I almost sank in my 
place with shame and humiliation. What on earth could have 
induced Hugh to tell that astounding, that gratuitous lie? 
Why on earth, after having acknowledged all the most damning 
facts against himself, so far as the quarrel was concerned, should 
he have chosen so deliberately to mis-state the time and place of 
the conversation ? 

Mr. Motteram’s lawyer, leaning forward with his eye-glasses, 
tried once more to shake this evidence; but Hugh remained 
firm in it, incredibly firm. He had spoken to Mr. Lockhart, he 
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said, in the afternoon only. He had never entered inside the 
doorway of the Grange on the evening of the murder. He had 
heard what papa had to say at the front door, and had gone 
away at once without crossing the threshold. And that on his 
oath, and on his honour as a gentleman, was absolutely all he 
knew about the murder. 

He said it so earnestly, in that plain, straightforward, truthful 
way of his, with such an air of reality, that in spite of my own 
ears I almost believed him. I knew it wasn’t true, but I 
almost believed him. Hoping still against hope, even now I 
believed him and aimost believed in him. 

And yet, with a certain strange revulsion of soul, I wondered 
to myself how on earth he could so lie, to save his own life, and 
put off his own crime on another man’s shoulders. 

For it was a duel to the death now, I plainly perceived, 
between him and Mr. Motteram. As they stood and gazed at 
one another across that crammed and attentive room, I saw that 
each had made up his mind for a life struggle with his avowed 
enemy. The sight sickened me, but still I sat on through it. 

I must know how Hugh would carry it through when I gave 
my evidence. 

Then the coroner turned round to me with infinite pity. 
«* And now, Miss Lockhart,” he said, in a kindly voice, “‘ we 
must ask you, much as we regret if, to cast what light you can 
upon this unhappy matter.” 

I rose slowly, and staggered forward, half groping my way, 
towards the table. They handed me the book, and I took the 
oath upon it dreamily. The whole building swam and floated 
before my eyes ; but I nerved myself for the ordeal, and stood 
firm and upright. I knew what it would be. I would have to 
swear away Hugh’s life to save Mr. Motteram’s. But I must 
tell the truth. I must do plain justice. 

I loved Hugh still; I hated Mr. Motteram. But there was 
no help for it now. I prayed that I might die or sink into the 
ground. But I stood there firm, a statue of white marble, like 
my father’s daughter. 

The coroner and the lawyers questioned me gently,—they 
were very kind about it,—and piecemeal, without one tear, they 
drew it all out of me. 


“Had I heard any conversation in the library that 
night ?” 
“Yes, I had; certainly. The noise of voices attracted me 
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into the hall about ten minutes to eleven, and there I heard my 
father in the library speaking very loudly.” 

** And who answered him ?” 

Mr. Motteram gazed at me curiously while I hesitated. 

I looked across at Hugh with one despairing glance. But 
no help came. Then I answered boldly, “Mr. Hugh Sea- 
forth.” 

As I spoke the words, a deadly silence overspread the room. 
Dr. Beattie, by my side, murmured in a low but audible voice, 
“You didn’t tell us that the night of the murder.” But Hugh, 
not like one whose villany has been unmasked, so much as 
merely thunderstruck with amazement and surprise, forgetful 
of the place and the needs of the time, cried out to me passion- 
ately, with a face of horror, “ Why, Joyce, are you mad? For 
Heaven’s sake, what do you mean, my child? ” 

The coroner turned round to him with a chilly look of re- 
pression. ‘‘ Remember, Mr. Seaforth,” he said, “this is an 
official inquiry.”” Then he leaned back for a moment, and wiped 
his brow, while the lawyers consulted, and Herbert Motteram 
drew himself up again at his seat between the constables with 
an air of triumphant vindication. 

How I got through the rest of that examination I can never 
tell. Sentence by sentence they dragged it all out of me. 
Exactly what Hugh had testified he and papa had said at the 
bank in the afternoon, that I testified in turn I had heard them 
say in the library at the Grange, in angry altercation, about 
eleven o’clock that fatal evening. 

Hugh, bending his head, broke down slowly as I proceeded, 
sentence by sentence, with my evidence. I knew I was doom- 
ing him; but still I went on. Some horrible nervous impulse 
buoyed me up. ‘The only thing left for me now would be 
to go home and die. I could never survive this unspeakable 
concatenation. 

At last they let me go, after [ had told themall I knew. But 
even so, I couldn’t leave the room. I retired to my seat, and 
sat there as rigid as a granite Egyptian figure through the rest 
of the inquiry. 

Much more evidence was called and taken, but it interested 
me little, till Herbert Motteram approached the table, and 
volunteered a short statement (after the usual caution), which 
was duly listened to. He gave it in a rounded, cut-and-dried 
form which in itself somehow told against him with me. And 
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he said he had left the house at once, and was gone without 
seeing papa before Hugh Seaforth came to the door at all. 

At that I could no longer contain myself. ‘Then how,” 
I cried aloud, “were you able to tell your counsel just now 
what my father said to Mr. Seaforth when he met him?” 

‘«‘ Hush, hush,” the coroner said, “‘ you are quite out of order, 
Miss Lockhart. You mustn’t interpose. Let the witness pro- 
ceed.” But Hugh raised his head like one who has got a clue. 
Our eyes met. A sudden confidence sprang up again as if by 
magic in my heart. I could never believe it! In spite of every- 
thing, Hugh was innocent! 

Half an hour later the jury retired to consider their verdict. 
They were long gone, and we waited, breathless, to hear the 
result. When they came back, the foreman reported that they 
found Richard Conington Lockhart had been wilfully murdered ; 
but as to the question by whom, they were equally divided. 
One half of them were of opinion that a verdict should be 
brought in against Herbert Motteram. The other half attributed 
the act to the person who had so long been closeted with the 
deceased just before the crime,—Hugh Seaforth. 

‘* In that case,” the coroner said drily, looking across to the 
Inspector, “it will be my duty to advise the police to take both 
the suspected persons into custody.” 


IX. 


I believe I should have died if I hadn’t reccived a note that 
evening from Hugh, dated from Mayfield gaol. ‘‘ Joyce, I think 
I see my way through this strange mystery. Your evidence 
has helped me. I have a clue at last. Iam not angry with 
you. You could hardly think otherwise than you did, I know. 
But, my darling, my darling, for your own sake I tell you now 
the plain truth,—I am wholly innocent. And Herbert Motteram 
is the man who did it.” 

‘That note consoled me, I don’t know why. Incredible as it 
all seemed, I, who had borne that fatal evidence against him, I 
myself believed him. 

For the next few days all Mayfield was alive with this new 
excitement. The town was divided into two factions. The 
police were busy hunting up evidence against either prisoner. 
Nothing else was talked of in every house. The one subject of 
the day was, “ Who is the murderer ?” 
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Early next morning, as soon as I was up,I received a call 
from a clerk at the bank,—the confidential clerk who occupied 
the room next to poor papa’s office. He was very much agitated. 
I saw by his look he had something serious to communicate. 

“Miss Lockhart,” he said, “I’ve just been reading the report 
of the inquest in this morning’s papers,—lI couldn’t attend my- 
self,—and I’ve come to tell you there’s an extremely grave 
mistake somewhere. ‘The evidence you gave is altogether 
erroneous.” 

A weird sensation of doubt and mystery came over my soul. 
What could all this mean? Had some strange delusion 
possessed my soul ? 

“ How so?” I asked, faltering. 

“Why, Mr. Seaforth’s account of what took place between 
himself and the late Mr. Lockhart in the bank that day is quite 
correct,” he answered, with confidence. “I wasn’t present at 
the inquest, you see, nor did I know my evidence on the point 
would be of any importance, or I would have volunteered to give 
it. But the fact is, I was sitting in the next room to your poor 
father all that afternoon, and he raised his voice so loud at 
times that I heard some parts of the conversation. I can 
swear of my own knowledge that every word Mr. Seaforth said 
is perfectly true, and I’m prepared to do so when the case comes 
on for trial. It was at the bank, not at the Grange, that they 
held that interview.” 

I can’t tell you how terrible a shock this statement gave me. 
Could I believe my ears? WasI going mad, I wondered, or 
had some supernatural voice come in to deceive me? 

“Impossible!” I cried. “1 heard it every word myself, with 
my own ears, exactly as Mr. Seaforth detailed it at the inquest 
about eleven at night, in the Grange library.” 

The clerk shook his head. He was manifestly, in his turn, 
much shocked and puzzled. 

“No, no, Miss Lockhart,” he said. “This will neverdo. I 
can’t vonceive what motive can induce you so to compass the 
death of your own cousin; but you know it’s not true.” 

“T would give my life, Mr. Bell,” I cried, “if I could save 
Hugh’s for him.” 

“Why, then, the story rests upon your evidence alone,” the 
clerk replied, “ while both Mr. Seaforth and myself can swear to 
the contrary.” 

For a second I was nonplussed. This reasonable argument 
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made me feel I must really be losing my reason. Next second 
a fatal objection occurred to me. 

“ But if it is so,” I said, “how could Mr. Motteram ever 
have come to know about it? And he must have known about 
it, or he couldn't have told his counsel to ask those questions, 
which implied that he too had heard the conversation in the 
library.” 

The clerk in turn seemed puzzled at this dilemma. Then 
he reflected silently. 

“Tt’s very curious, Miss Lockhart,” he said, after along delay, 
“but I see a flaw somewhere. Let me tell you first all I know 
about this matter. I may take it for granted, I suppose, since 
you say it is so, that you really wish to save your cousin ?”’ 

“Tf he’s innocent,”’ I answered with a burst of tears. Then, 
after a short pause I added from my heart, “and he can’t be 
guilty.” 

“Well, you know Mr. Motteram was at the bank on the 
afternoon before the late Mr. Lockhart’s death,” the clerk 
began, slowly. 

“TIT remember my father said so,’ I answered, vaguely 
wondering. 

“He came to show some of this electrical apparatus of his,’ 
Mr. Bell went on, twirling his thumbs nervously. “And he 
left a box on Mr. Lockhart’s table.” 

“What sort of a box?” I asked, eagerly, seeing light at 
last. 

“A little wooden box, about so big, I should say. The box 
was in the room the greater part of the afternoon. It was there 
when Mr. Seaforth returned in a cab from a message your 
father had sent him on in the town. It was there while your 
father and Mr. Seaforth were speaking so loudly together in the 
office. But when your father left the room half an hour later, 
[ went in after some minutes to look for a set of papers I had 
mislaid, and I happened to notice it was no longer there. At 
first | supposed your father must have taken it home with him ; 
but when I chanced to mention it quite casually to the 
cashier at the counter a few minutes later, he shook his head, 
and suid Mr. Lockhart had gone out with nothing but his hat 
and stick. So somebody else, concealed about the place, must 
have come into the office meanwhile and removed it.” 

I trembled violently. ‘And whom do you suspect?” I 
asked, with terrible interest. 
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The clerk hesitated. ‘I speak in strict confidence,” he said. 
«‘T will put my evidence at your lawyer’s disposal. Mr. Mot- 
teram was the only man who could come and go in the private 
rooms. I suspect Mr. Motteram.” 

In a moment another curious link in the evidence flashed like 
lightning across my mind. I remembered that when Mr. Mot- 
teram came in to dinner at the Grange, he carried a small 
wooden box under his arm, which he deposited in the library. 
And I also recollected now that when we broke into the room at 
twenty minutes past eleven that wooden box had disappeared 
from the mantel-piece where he had placed it onentering. Who- 
ever got out of the window after the murder took place must 
have taken the box also with him. And therein was a clue to 
unravel the mystery by. 

Before I could speak any further, however, the solicitor, who 
had charge of Hugh’s case, came in to speak with me. He 
handed me a short pencil note from Hugh. I read it through, 
clazed. 

It contained but one line,— 

“We have it now. Motteram used a phonograph.” 


X. 


It took us just three clear days after that to unravel the 
mystery to the very bottom. At the end of that time all was 
clear as day. Hour by hour we found ont fresh proofs of 
Herbert Motteram’s criminal folly. Bit by bit we pieced the 
strange evidence together. We found out that Mr. Motteram 
had long been misleading and deceiving poor papa at the bank 
by gross falsehoods as to the electrical undertakings on which 
he was engaged. He had represented as his own discoveries 
and patents what were really the work of other men. He had 
induced the bank to find him money from time to time, ostensibly 
for his companies, but really for his own use, much of which 
had been advanced by papa directly from his private purse, 
without any acknowledgment, but which was traced indirectly 
to Mr. Motteram through various other banking accounts in 
various parts of the kingdom. Quite lately, it seemed, Motteram 
had become desperate, having made heavy losses in Stock 
Exchange transactions, and feeling sure he could never pull 
himself right again except by some violent measure. In this 
strait he must have come to a terrible conclusion,—either to 
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marry me, and so in the end buy poor papa’s silence ; or, failing 
that, to murder his creditor, and so, as he thought, destroy alt 
proof of his serious misstatements. 

Gradually, as we went on, the case grew clearer and clearer. 
It was evident further that Mr. Motteram had deliberately 
designed to propose to me first on that fatal evening, and then, 
if I refused him, to carry out at once his horrible alternative of 
murdering my father. To mask his crime, the hideous idea of 
casting suspicion upon Hugh Seaforth must have occurred to his 
mind ; and, with this object in view, he laid his plans deep with 
surprising ingenuity. He placed the phonograph surreptitiously 
in poor papa’s office, where he knew Hugh was likely to hold 
frequent conversations with him; and, indeed, we discovered 
incidentally, in the course of our inquiries, that papa had men- 
tioned to him, before the head cashier, his intention of offering 
Hugh the vacant post at Lowestoft that very day, so that the 
chance of their holding a prolonged interview during the after- 
noon was reduced almost to a certainty. At first, no doubt, he 
had relied merely upon the simple idea of proving that Hugh 
was in the library with poor papa just before the murder, irre- 
spective of the particular nature of the conversation. But here 
fortune most singularly favoured his terrible scheme. Papaand 
Hugh had a stormy meeting. It was evident that Mr. Motteram 
had concealed himself on the premises, and removed the phono- 
graph from the private office immediately after the interview. 
We gathered from the caretaker at his chambers that he had 
carried it home, and there set it to work to repeat the conversa- 
tion, as she assured us she had heard angry voices about five 
o'clock in her master’s room, but on going up a few minutes later 
to take him his tea had found him sitting alone in his easy chair, 
and working quietly at his electrical apparatus. 

Before the end of the week we were prepared to show how 
the whole hideous plan had been conceived, matured, and carried 
out in detail. Dr. Beattie was quite mght. Poor papa must 
have received the fatal blow the moment he entered the library 
after dismissing Hugh at the front door; so that, borrible as it 
seemed to me now to realise it, he was really lying dead on the 
floor already at the very moment when I stood trembling outside 
in the hall, listening, as I thought, to the angry words that were 
apparently passing between him and Hugh. So far as we could 
judge, he had entered the room in the gloom of a lamp turned 
down to the utmost, and had advanced towards the table, with 
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outstretched hands, to turn it up, without observing Mr. Mot- 
teram, who stood a little aside in the dim shade to the left of the 
fireplace. As he bent forward towards the lamp, Mr. Motteram 
must have sprung rapidly forward, with extraordinary agility, 
and stabbed him twice with the stiletto,which he had taken from 
the wall as he entered after parting from me in the drawing-room. 
The blows were delivered with smmgular knowledge; but Mr. 
Motteram had once been a medical student, before he finally 
decided on electrical engineering. Poor papa fell on his face 
upon the hearthrug without even a groan; and death, Dr. Beattie 
believed, must have been instantaneous and probably painless. 

After dealing the fatal blow, we saw reason to believe, Mr. 
Motteram had the presence of mind to lock the door, turn on the 
phonograph, and listen at the keyhole for any signs or sounds of 
interruption. All was still in the hall, however, save for my 
hurried breathing. That he knew I had heard the phonographic 
conversation, and had put the only possible interpretation upon 
it, was clear from the questions he had instructed his lawyer to 
ask at the inquest. But the chain of circumstantial evidence 
pointing the other way was too strong now for any jury to resist. 
We looked forward with confidence to the result of the trial. 
We had succeeded thoroughly in unmasking the villain. 


XI. 

One afternoon, towards the end of the week, our solicitor 
came to me with a cheerful face. ‘‘ Well, Miss Lockhart,” he 
said, “ we’ve got the last link in our clue to the mystery at last. 
The phonograph was missing, and we knew he must have 
destroyed it. But this morning, after a thorough search had 
been made by the police in Mr. Motteram’s chambers, we came 
by good luck upon the burnt remains, pushed up the chimney. 
He must have tried to destroy them, but not had time before 
the news got abroad, and so been compelled to hide the charred 
relics where no one, as he thought, was likely to look for them. 
The recording sheet is gone, to be sure, and with it the conver- 
sation; but the pieces of the box and the cylinder are still 
identifiable, and your father’s confidential clerk can swear to 
them.” 

“Thank Heaven,” I cried. ‘‘ Then Hugh is vindicated!” 

An hour later he came back once more. ‘‘ Compose yourself, 
Miss Lockhart,” he said, with a very scared face. “I’ve 
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strange news to tell you. The latest facts as to the case were 
communicated to Mr. Motteram in the gaol by his solicitor this 
morning, and the unhappy man seems to have concluded at last 
that his vile scheme had broken down beyond repair, and no 
hope was left for him. He committed suicide in his cell a 
couple of hours since, by taking prussic acid. He managed to 
conceal a small phial of it somehow about his person. But 
before doing so, he wrote out a full confession, which exactly 
corroborates our view of the situation.” 

“ And Hugh?” I cried, ‘ They won't keep Hugh now any 
longer in prison ?” 

“ Well, no,” the lawyer answered. “The case against him 
has broken down utterly. He was released on a magistrate’s 
order ten minutes ago .... In fact, he’s here .... Mr. 
Seaforth, you can enter.” 

I flung myself into those strong arms in an agony of 
penitence. “Oh, Hugh,” I cried, “forgive me, forgive me. 
Iu spite of all, I never, never believed it.” 











A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 








@e DO not think that, as a rule, a writer is justified 
in troubling the public with mere personal 
matters. For my own part, I have always had 
a strong objection to speaking about myself at 
all. People have grumbled at me because of 
this ; people have come to me and said: 
“Well, now, why don’t you talk about your- 
self a bit ? that’s what we want to read about. 
Tell us something about yourself.” 

But I have always replied, ‘‘ No.” It is not that I do not 
think the subject an interesting one. I cannot myself conceive 
of any subject more likely to prove fascinating to the world as a 
whole. But I will not do it on principle. It is inartistic, and 
it sets a bad example to the younger men. Other writers do 
it, 1 know; but I will not,—not as a rule. 

But there are occasions when a man’s sense of duty to him- 
self demands that he should speak out and explain things. Im- 
putations have been made, and misconceptious have arisen in 
connexion with this case, that I can no longer allow to remain 
undispelled. It is time that the facts were known, and the 
public allowed to judge for themselves. 

There has been a good deal of unpleasantness in our family 
over the matter altogether. Rumours have been put about in 
our family concerning this matter, and remarks have been 
passed which have not so much surprised me, because I know 
what our family are, but which have pained me very much 
indeed. As for Aunt Maria, I don’t know when I shall care 
to see her again. I thought better of Aunt Maria. Jim 
Boggles,—well, then, everybody knows Jim Boggles. I guessed 
there was something wrong about his upper story as far back 
as last spring twelvemonth, when he bought three Cochin-China 
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hens off a travelling gipsy for half-a-crown apiece, and found, 
when he got home, that they were his own birds, stolen that 
very morning; and Sam’s wife, of course, always disliked me 
ever since I persuaded Sam to join our local amateur Parliament, 
and got him elected as Conservative member for Whitechapel. 
Perhaps the debates have been prolonged to a rather late hour, 
and, may be, it has been necessary, once or twice, to have an 
all-night sitting ; but that has not been my fault,—I am only 
chairman of committees,—it has nothing to do with me. It 
is the Opposition that is to blame. 

They are a most unscrupulous Opposition, ours. And you 
see the vexing part of it is, that they are mostly bachelors, and 
that gives them an unfair advantage over the Government, who 
are nearly all married men, who have to be in by eleven. 
Of course, they, the Opposition, know this, and try to 
obstruct every important discussion until as late an hour as 
possible. As I have explained to Sam’s wife, the country would 
never be saved at all if some of us did not stop up to do it. 

Why, last Friday week they nearly carried a Home-Rule bill 
for Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and India, through all its various 
stages, at one sitting, owing to there being a mothers’ meeting 
at the Vestry Hall, and the whole of the Cabinet having, in con- 
sequence, to be at home minding the children. If it had not 
been for our whip’s brilliant idea of borrowing six “‘ Dames” 
from the Primrose League meeting, then being held next door, 
to take their places, and thus managing to bring the whole of 
the Ministry up in a four-wheeled cab at the last moment, I 
don’t know what would have become of the Empire, I am sure. 

It was all over a wretched ghost that the trouble began. I 
had come down to spend the Christmas at Uncle John’s. I had 
come down late on the 24th, and we had had supper and 
were sitting round the fire. Unpleasantness has occurred 
since, and injustice has been done me. But that shall not deter 
me from doing justice to others, even to those who have made 
unfeeling insinuations. I will do justice to Aunt Maria’s hot 
veal pasties and toasted lobsters, followed by her own special 
make of cheesecakes, warm (there’s no sense, to my thinking, 
in cold cheesecakes ; you lose half the flavour), and acknowledge 
that they were most tasty. I did justice to them then; Aunt 
Maria herself could not but admit that. 

After supper, Uncle brewed some whisky punch. I did 
justice to that also; Uncle John himself said so. He said he 
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was glad to notice that I liked it. Aunt went to bed soon after 
supper, leaving the local doctor, old Farmer Coombes, Teddy 
Biffles, and myself to keep uncle company. We agreed that it 
was too early to give in for some time yet, so uncle brewed 
another bowl of punch ; and I think we all did justice to that— 
at least I know I did. It is a passion with me, the desire to do 
justice. 

We sat up for a long while, and the doctor brewed some gin- 
punch later on, for a change, though I could not taste much 
difference myself. But we were very happy, everybody was 
so kind. 

Uncle John told us a very funny story. Oh, it was a funny 
story! I forget what it was about now, but I know it amused 
me very much at the time; I don’t think I ever laughed so 
much in all my life. It is strange that I cannot recollect that 
story, too, because he told it us four times. 

And then the doctor, he sang a very clever song, in the 
course of which he imitated all the different animals in a farm- 
yard. He did mix them a bit. He brayed for the bantam cock, 
and crowed for the pig; but we knew what he meant all right. 

I started relating a most interesting anecdote, but was 
somewhat surprised to observe, as I went on, that nobody was 
paying the slightest attention to me whatever. I thought this 
rather rude of them at first, until it dawned upon me that I was 
talking to myself all the time, instead of out aloud, so that, of 
course, they did not know that I was telling them a tale at all, 
and were, no doubt, puzzled to understand the meaning of my 
animated expression and eloquent gestures. It was a most 
curious mistake for any one to make. I never knew sucha 
thing happen to me before. 

And then, somehow or other, we must have got on to ghosts; 
because the next recollection I have is that we were relating to 
each other our experiences about ghosts. 

Teddy Biffles told us a very pathetic story about a ghost that 
used to haunt at their place when he was a boy. It was the 
ghost of a man named Johnson, who had loved, in early life, 
the daughter of a former lessee of the house, a very beautiful 
maiden, whose Christian name had been Emily. He did not 
know her other name. 

Johnson was too poor to marry the girl, so he kissed her 
good-bye, told her he would soon be back, and went off te 
Australia to make a fortune. It took him twenty years to make 
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the fortune, at the end of which time he returned to England, 
full of hope and joy, to claim his bride. 

He reached the house to find it silent and deserted. All that 
the neighbours could tell him was that, soon after his own 
departure the family had, on one foggy night, unostentatiously 
disappeared, and that nobody had ever seen or heard anything 
of them since, although the landlord and most of the local 
tradesmen had made searching inquiries. 

Poor Johnson, frenzied with grief, sought his lost love all 
over the world. But he never found her, and, after years of 
fruitless effort, he returned to end his lonely life in the very house 
where, in the happy bygone days, he and his beloved Emily had 
passed so many blissful hours. 

He had lived there quite alone, wandering about the empty 
rooms, weeping and calling to his Emily to come back to him ; 
and when the poor old fellow died, his ghost still kept the 
business on. All night long his spirit could be heard pottering 
about the passages and in and out the different rooms, moaning 
and sighing. C 

It was a most harmless, gentle old ghost, though, as it 
seemed to him, Biffles said, a little ‘‘ dotty”; and everybody felt 
sorry for it at first, and used to pity it. But aftera time, it got to 
be a bit of a nuisance about the place, and they began to think 
how they could contrive to get rid of it. Biffles’s grandmother, 
who had been brought upin a moated grange, and who was, in 
consequence, regarded as the family authority on all supernatural 
matters, gave it as her opinion that Johnson’s ghost would never 
rest until it had found Emily’s grave. She said she felt sure that 
if they would only find Emily’s grave for it, and put it on to that, 
it would never trouble them any more in the house, but would 
stop and haunt the tomb and do its weeping there. 

The idea seemed reasonable, but the difficulty in the way was 
thatnobody knew where Emily’s grave was any more than the ghost 
of Johnson himself did. ‘Teddy’s father, old Mr. Biffles, sug- 
gested palming off some other Emily’s grave upon the poor 
thing, but, as luck would have it, there did not seem to have 
been an Emily of any sort buried anywhere for miles round. 

“ Couldn’t we fake something up for the old chap,” hazarded 
young Biffles, as a last resource; “he seems a simple-minded 
apparition : he might take it all right.” 

“Well, we can but try,” replied the old man; and they 
followed the advice, and fixed up a little mound at the bottom 
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of the orchard with a tombstone over it, bearing the following 
inscription :— 
SacRED 
TO THE 
MEMORY 
OF 


EMILY 


Her last words were— 
* Tell Johnson that I love him.” 


“That ought to fetch him,” mused Mr. Biffles, senior, as he 
surveyed the work when finished. 

And it did. They lured the ghost down there that very night ; 
and Teddy said it was one of the most pathetic things he had 
ever seen, the way Johnson sprang upon that tombstone and 
wept. It never came near the house again after that, but 
spent every night sobbing on the grave, and seemed quite 
happy. ‘Teddy said he expected it was there still, and that he 
would take us down and show us it next time we went to his 
place. 

It made me ery very much, that story, young Biffles told it 
with so much feeling. We were all a little thoughtful after it, 
and I noticed even the old doctor covertly wipe away a tear. 
Uncle John brewed another bowl of punch, however, and we 
gradually grew more resigned. 

The doctor, indeed, after a while became almost cheerful, 
and began to tell us about the ghost of one of his patients. 
I could not quite make out the story myself,—it seemed involved 
to me,—but I knew it ended up with somebody finding some- 
thing; and that put farmer Coombes in mind of a very curious 
affair that took place at an old mill once kept by his brother- 
in-law. 

It appeared that, years ago, a wicked miser had lived in 
this mill, and had died, leaving all his money, so it was 
rumoured, hidden somewhere about the place. Naturally, every 
one who had since come to the mill had tried to find the 
treasure, but no one had ever succeeded. Mr. Coombe’s brother- 
in-law had not troubled himself much about the matter, think- 
ing the whole story just as likely as not to be some village 
gossip ; but, of course, there was the possibility of its being 
true ; and when, one moonlight night, Mr. Coombe’s brother-in- 
law woke up and saw the shadowy figure of a wizened little old 
man in knee-breeches and a pig-tail standing at the foot of the 
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bed, he not unreasonably jumped to the conclusion that it was 
the ghost of the miserly miller come to tell him where the gold 
lay hid. 

So, on the apparition’s moving towards the door, Mr. 
Coombe’s brother-in-law put on his trousers and followed it. 
The ghost went downstairs into the kitchen, glided over and 
stood in front of the hearth, sighed, and disappeared. 

Next morning, Coombe’s brother-in-law had a couple of 
bricklayers in, and made them haul out the stove and pull down 
the chimney, while he stood behind with a bag in which to 
put the money. 

They knocked down half the wall, and never found so much 
as a fourpenny-bit. Coombe’s brother-in-law did not know what 
to think. 

The next night the apparition appeared again, and again led 
the way into the kitchen. This time, however, instead of going 
to the fireplace, it stood more in the middle of the room, and 
sighed there. 

“Oh, I see what he means now,” said Coombe’s brother-in- 
law to himself; “it’s under the floor. What did the old fool 
want to go and stand up against the hearth for, and make me 
think it was in the chimney! ” 

So they spent the next day in taking up the kitchen floor ; 
but the only thing they found was a three-pronged fork, and 
the handle of that was broken. 

On the third night the ghost reappeared, quite unabashed, 
and for a third time made for the kitchen. Arrived there, the 
phantom looked up at the ceiling and vanished. 

“Umph! he don’t seem to have learned much sense where 
he’s been to,’? muttered Coombe’s relative as he trotted back 
to bed; “I should have thought he might have done that at 
first.” 

Still, there was no doubt now where the treasure lay ; and, 
the first thing after breakfast, they started pulling down the 
ceiling. They got every inch of the ceiling down, and they took 
up the boards in the room above. 

They discovered about as much treasure as one would expect 
to find in an empty quart-pot. 

Night after night did that spectral old fraud appear to poor 
oombe’s brother-in-law, and lure him into looking for the 
hidden wealth in a different place each day. At the end of 
three weeks there was not a room in the mill fit to live in. 
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Every wall had been half pulied down, every floor had been 
taken up, every ceiling had had a hole knocked init. And then, 
as suddenly as they had begun, the ghost’s visits ceased, and 
Coombe’s brother-in-law was left in peace to rebuild the place 
at his leisure. 

To give any reason for the spectre’s shameful conduct, Mr. 
Coombes professed himself unable. Some thought that the 
ghost of the wicked old miser had been having a joke, while 
others held that the apparition was probably that of some 
deceased local plumber and glazier, who would naturally take 
an interest in seeing a house knocked about and spoilt. But 
nobody knew anything for certain. 

We had some more punch after this, and then Uncle John 
told us astory. Uncle John said: Perhaps we were not aware 
of it, but there was a haunted room in that very house. He 
said that for years nobody had been able to sleep in the “ blue 
chamber” (they called the room next to the nursery the “ blue 
chamber,” nearly the whole of the toilet set being of that shade) 
on Christmas-eve, owing to its being regularly visited during 
that particular night by the spirit of a man who had killed a 
Christmas wait with a lump of coal. 

But this was only one of the crimes that the man had com- 
mitted. A peripatetic solo cornet-player had wandered into the 
town one day, had played a selection of popular airs (with 
variations) just outside this man’s gate, had been seen after- 
wards going into the house, but had never been seen coming out 
of it. A German band had visited the place one summer, 
intending, so they announced, to stay for a month, On the 
second day from their arrival, the whole company, as fine and 
healthy a body of men as one could wish to see, were invited to 
dinner by this man, and, after spending the whole of the next 
twenty-four hours in bed, had left the town a broken and 
dyspeptic crew; the parish doctor, who had attended them, 
giving it as his opinion that it was doubtful if they would ever 
be fit to play a tune again. 

I forget the rest of his villainies. I remember Uncle John’s 
hinting, however, that they had not been altogether unconnected 
with the lonely grave of an unknown stranger, an Italian 
peasant lad, a performer upon the barrel-organ. 

Uncle John said that on every Christmas-eve the ghost of this 
sinful man haunted the “ blue chamber,” and had rows there, till 
cock-crow, with the ghosts of the solo cornet-player, and the 
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murdered wait, assisted, at intervals, by the shades of the 
German band. 

Uncle said the “ blue chamber” was comparatively useless 
as a sleeping apartment on Christmas-eve. 

I rose up, and said that I would sleep in the “blue 
chamber.” 

“Do not thwart me in my resolve,” I continued. ‘I am 
young, and have had a clear conscience now for over a month. 
The spirits will not harm me. I may even do them some little 
good, and induce them to be quiet and go away. Besides, I 
should like to see the show.” 

Saying which, T sat down again. (How Mr. Coombes came 
to be in my chair, instead of over on the other side of the 
room, where he had been all the evening; and why he never 
offered to apologise when I sat right down on top of him; and 
why young Biffles should have tried to palm himself off upon me 
as my Uncle John, and induce me, under that erroneous im- 
pression, to shake him by the hand for nearly three minutes, 
and tell him that I had always regarded him as a father,—are 
matters that, to this day, I have never been able to fully 
understand.) 

They tried to dissuade me from what they termed my fool- 
hardy enterprise, but I remained firm, and claimed my privilege. 
I was “the guest.’ “ The guest” always sleeps in the haunted 
chamber on Christmas-eve ; it is his perquisite. 

They said that if I put it on that footing, they had, of course, 
no answer; and they lighted a candle for me, and accompanied 
me upstairs in a body. 

Whether elevated by the feeling that I was doing a noble 
action, or animated by a mere general consciousness of rectitude, 
is not for me to say, but I went upstairs that night with re- 
markable buoyancy. It was as much as I could do to stop at 
the landing when I came to it; I felt I wanted to go on up to 
the roof. But, with the help of the banisters, I restrained my 
ambition, wished them all good-night, and went in and shut the 
door. 

Things began to go wrong with me from the very first. The 
candle tumbled out of the candlestick before my hand was off 
the lock. It kept on tumbling out of the candlestick, and every 
time I picked it up and put it in, it tumbled out again: I never 
saw such a slippery candle. I gave up attempting to use the 
candlestick at last, and carried the candle about in my hand; 
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and, even then, it would not keep upright. So I got wild and 
threw it out of window, and undressed and went to bed in the 
dark. 

I did not go to sleep,—I did not feel sleepy at all,—I lay on 
my back, looking up at the ceiling and thinking of things. I 
wish I could remember some of the ideas that came to me as I 
lay there, because they were so amusing. I laughed at them 
myself till the bed shook. 

I had been lying like this for half-an-hour or so, and had 
forgotten all about the ghost, when, on casually casting my eyes 
round the room, I noticed for the first time a singularly con- 
tented-looking phantom, sitting in the easy-chair by the fire, 
smoking the ghost of a long clay-pipe. 

I fancied for the moment, as most people weuld under similar 
circumstances, that I must be dreaming. I sat up, and rubbed 
my eyes. 

No! It was a ghost, clear enough. I could see the back of 
the chair through his body. He looked over towards me, took 
the shadowy pipe from his lips, and nodded. 

The most surprising part of the whole thing to me was that 
I did not feel in the least alarmed. If anything, I was rather 
pleased to see him. It was company. 

I said, “ Good evening. It’s been a cold day 

He said he had not noticed it himself, but dared say I was 
right. 

We remained silent for a few seconds, and then, wishing to 
put it pleasantly, I said, “I believe I have the honour of address- 
ing the ghost of the gentleman who had the accident with the 
wait ?” 

He smiled, and said it was very good of me to remember it. 
One wait was not much to boast of, but still every little helped. 

I was somewhat staggered at his answer. I had expected 
a groan of remorse. The ghost appeared, on the contrary, to 
be rather conceited over the business. I thought that, as he 
bad taken my reference to the wait so quietly, perhaps he 
would not be offended if I questioned him about the organ- 
grinder. I felt curious about that poor boy. 

“Ts it true,” I asked, “that you had a hand in the death 
of that Italian peasant lad who came to the town once with 
a barrel-organ that played only two tunes: “ Annie Laurie,” 
and “ Home, Sweet Home” ? 

He quite fired up. “Had a hand in it!” he exclaimed 
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indignantly. ‘‘ Who has dared to pretend that he assisted me! 
I murdered the youth myself. Nobody helped me. Alone I 
did it. Show me the man who says I didn’t.” 

I calmed him. I assured him that I had never, in my own 
mind, doubted that he was the real and only assassin, and I went 
on and asked him what he had done with the body of the cornet- 
player he had killed. 

He said, “ To which one may you be alluding ? ” 

“Oh, were there any more then ? ” I inquired. 

He smiled, and gave a little cough. He said he did not like 
to appear to be boasting, but that, counting trombones, there 
were seven. 

“Dear me!” I replied, “ you must have had quite a busy 
time of it one way and another.” 

He said that perhaps he ought not to be the one to say 
so, but that really, speaking of ordinary middle-class society, 
he thought there were few ghosts who could look back upon 
a life of more sustained usefulness. 

He puffed away in silence for a few seconds, while I sat 
watching him. I had never seen a ghost smoking a pipe before 
that I could remember, and it interested me. 

I asked him what tobacco he used, and he replied, “ The 
ghost of cut cavendish, as a rule.” 

He explained that the ghost of all the tobacco that a man 
smoked in life belonged to him when he became dead. He said 
he himself had smoked a good deal of cut cavendish when he 
was alive, so that he was well supplied with the ghost of it now. 

I observed that it was a useful thing to know that, and I 
made up my mind to smoke as much tobacco as ever I could 
before I died. 

I thought I might as well start at once, so I said I would join 
him in a pipe, and he said, ‘‘ Do, old man ;” and I reached over 
and got out the necessary paraphernalia from my coat pocket 
and lit up. 

We grew quite chummy after that, and he told me all his 
crimes. He said he had lived next door once to a young lady 
who was learning to play the guitar, while a gentleman who 
practised on the bass-viol lived opposite. And he, with fiendish 
cunning, had introduced these two unsuspecting young people 
to one another, and had persuaded them to elope with each 
other against their parents’ wishes, and take their musical 
instruments with them; and they had done so, and, before the 
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honeymoon was over, she had broken his head with the bass- 
viol, and he had tried to cram the guitar down her throat, and 
had injured her for life. 

My friend said he used to lure muffin men into the passage 
and then stuff them with their own wares till they burst and 
died. He said he had quieted eighteen that way. 

Young men and women who recited long and dreary poems 
at evening parties, and callow youths who walked about the 
streets late at night, playing concertinas, he used to get together 
and poison in batches of ten, so as to save expense ; and park 
orators and temperance lecturers he used to shut up six in a small 
room with a glass of water and a collection-box apiece, and let 
them talk each other to death. 

It did one good to listen to him. 

I asked him when he expected the other ghosts,—the ghosts 
of the wait and the cornet-player, and the German band that 
Uncle John had mentioned? He smiled, and said they would 
never come again, any of them. 

I said, ‘“‘ Why; isn’t it true, then, that they meet you here 
every Christmas-eve for a row ?” 

He replied that it was true. Every Christmas-eve, for 
twenty-five years, had he and they fought in that room; but 
they would never trouble him nor anybody else again. One by 
one, had he laid them out, spoilt, and utterly useless for all 
haunting purposes. He had finished off the last German-band 
ghost that very evening, just before I came upstairs, and had 
thrown what was left of it out through the slit between the 
window sashes. He said it would never be worth calling a ghost 
again. 

**T suppose you will still come vourself, as usual?” I said. 
<*They would be sorry to miss you, I know.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he replied; “ there’s nothing much to 
come for now. Unless,” he added kindly, “ you are going to be 
here. I'll come, if you will sleep here next Christmas-eve.” 

“T have taken a liking to you,” he continued; ‘ you don’t 
fly off, screeching, when you see a party, and your hair doesn’t 
stand on end. You've no idea,” he said, “ how sick I am of 
seeing people’s hair standing on end.” 

He said it irritated him. 

Jest then a slight noise reached us from the yard below, 
and hi started and turned deathly black. 

**You are ill,” I cried, springing towards him; “tell me 
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the best thing to do for you. Shall I drink some brandy, and 
give you the ghost of it ?” 

He remained silent, listening intently for a moment, and 
then he gave a sigh of relief, and the shade came back to his 
cheek. 

“It’s all right,” he murmured; “I was afraid it was the 
cock.” 

**Oh, it’s too early for that,” I said. ‘‘ Why, it’s only the 
middle of the night.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t make any difference to those cursed 
chickens,” he replied bitterly. “They would just as soon crow 
in the middle of the night as at any other time—sooner, if they 
thought it would spoil a chap’s evening out. I believe they do 
it on purpose.” 

He said a friend of his, the ghost of a man who had killed a 
water-rate collector, used to haunt a house in Long Acre, where 
they kept fowls m the cellar, and every time a policeman went 
by and flashed his bull’s-eye down the grating, the old cock there 
would fancy it was the sun, and start crowing like mad ; when, 
of course, the poor ghost had to dissolve, and it would, in con- 
sequence, get back home sumetimes as early as one o’clock in the 
morning, swearing fearfully because it had only been out for 
an hour. 

I agreed that it seemed very unfair. 

“Oh, it’s an absurd arrangement altogether,” he continued, 
quite angrily. “I can’t imagine what our old man could have 
been thinking of when he made it. As I have said to him, over 
and over again, ‘ Have a fixed time, and let everybody stick to 
it—say four o’clock in summer, and six in winter. Then one 
would know what one was about.’” 

“* How do you manage when there isn’t any cock handy ? ” I 
inquired. 

He was on the point of replying, when again he started and 
listened. This time I distinctly heard Mr. Bowles’s cock, next 
door, crow twice. 


“There you are,” he said, rising and reaching for his hat; 
* that’s the sort of thing we have to put up with. What is the 
time ?” 

I looked at my watch, and found it was half-past three. 

“T thought as much,” he muttered. “I'll wring; that 
blessed bird’s neck if I get hold of it.” And he p;epared 
to go. 
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“ Tf you can wait halfa minute,” I said, getting out of bed, 
“T’ll go a bit of the way with you.” 

“‘It’s very good of you,” he rejoined, pausing, but it seems 
unkind to drag you out.” 

“Not at all,” I replied; ‘I sha'l like a walk.” And I 
partially dressed myself, and took my umbrella; and he put 
his arm through mine, and we went out together. 

Just by the gate we met Jones, one of the local constables. 

“ Good-night, Jones,” I said (I always feel affable at Christ- 
mas-time). 

‘Good - night, sir,” answered the man, a little gruffly, I 
thought. ‘ May I ask what you’re a doing of ?” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” I responded with a wave of my um- 
brella; “ I’m just seeing my friend part of the wey home.” 

He said, ‘‘ What friend ? ” 

‘Oh, ah, of course,” I laughed, “I forgot. He’s invisible 
to you. He is the ghost of the gentleman that killed the wait. 
I’m just going to the corner with him.” 

** Ah, I don’t think I would, if I was you, sir,” said Jones, 
severely. ‘If you take my advice, you'll say good-bye to your 
friend here, and go back in-doors. Perhaps you are not aware 
that you are walking about with nothing on but a hat and a pair 
of boots. Where’s your trousers ?” 

I did not like the man’s manner at all. I said, “Jones! I 
don’t wish to have to report you, but it seems to me you’ve been 
drinking. My trousers are where a man’s trousers ought to be 
on his legs. I distinctly remember putting them on.” 

“ Well, you haven’t got them on now,” he retorted. 

“T beg your pardon,” I replied. “I tell you I have; I 
think I ought to know.” 

“TI think so, too,” he answered, ‘but you evidently don’t. 
Now you come along indoors with me, and don’t let’s have any 
more of it.” 

Uncle John came to the door at this point, having been 
awaked, I suppose, by the altercation; and, at same moment, 
Aunt Maria appeared at the window in her nightcap. 

I explained the constable’s mistake to them, treating the 
matter as lightly as I could so as not to get the man into 
trouble, and I turned for confirmation to the ghost. 

He was gone! He had left me without a word—without 
even saying good-bye! 

It struck me as so unkind, his having gone off in that way, 
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that I burst into tears; and Uncle John came out, and led me 
back into the house. 

On reaching my room, I discovered that Jones was right. 
I had not put on my trousers afterall. They were still hanging 
over the bed-rail. I suppose, in my anxiety not to keep the 
ghost waiting, I must have forgotten them. 

“ * # 

Such are the plain facts of the case, out of which it must, 
doubtless, to the healthy, charitable mind appear impossible 
that calumny could spring. 

But it has. 

Persons,—I say ‘“ persons,’—have professed themselves 
unable to understand the simple circumstances herein narrated, 
except in the light of explanations at once misleading and 
insulting. Slurs have been cast and aspersions made on me by 
those of my own flesh and blood. 

But I bear no ill-feeling. I merely set forth this statement 
for the purpose of clearing my character from injurious’ sus- 
picion. 
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CHAPTER I. 


yj T was very complimentary to Lady Bellairs, 
though rather troublesome, that young ladies 
of her acquaintance, both married and single, 
were constantly asking her advice in matri- 
monial difficulties and love affairs. To the 
latter it was always: “ Don’t marry; keep as 
you are”; which counsel they did not follow. 
In little nuptial unpleasantnesses she was 
more successful; she had outlived two husbands, and was 
experienced. In person Lady Bellairs was a tall, fine, erect, 
dark, bright-eyed woman, verging on fifty. In character she 
possessed excellent common sense, was shrewd, with a good 
temper and high spirits. She set up for being philosophical, 
and talked as if she had no feelings, while in fact she had the 
kindest heart in the world. Being very rich and liberal, it is 
needless to say she was a general favourite. 

One morning she alighted from her carriage at a house in 
Grosvenor-street to. visit a young lady of her acquaintance 
who had, begged her to call in a little note of that confidential 
three-cornered shape which betokens mystery. She had driven 
off at once for she liked, and felt a greater interest in Dorothea 
Fermor than in most girls, having known her dead mother. 

Miss Fermor was seated in a rather dark back drawing- 
room. She came to meet Lady Bellairs, who kissed a cold 
cheek ; then, glancing at a sweet pale face, the gay widow 
exclaimed,— 

** My dear child, you have been crying! ” 

“T have a little,” replied Dorothea. “I’ve cried often 
lately.” 

“Tt is a relief sometimes,—but to be avoided in consequence 
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of red eyelids and noses. When you are engaged it is imperative * 
that you should always look pretty, and smile, appearing happy 
and good-tempered.” 

But if you are not happy?” said Dorothea. 

“Then you must pretend to be so. J know what men are— 
I’ve had such experience with them. I dare say you have been 
quarrelling with Lionel. I always said he was bad-tempered.” 

“ Bad-tempered! Oh, Lady Bellairs, he has been faultless 
until——” 

“Until when? ” 

“ Until that Mrs. Firminger came in his way. She is doing 
all she can to take him from me.” 

Lady Bellairs opened her eyes in astonishment. 

“Tam not surprised that she should be taken with Lionel, 
who is so very handsome, but that he should admire her! ”” Here 
Dorothea began to cry. 

“My dear, I think you are under a mistake about Mr. Darrell 
being handsome ; he is only good-looking.” 

“ Lionel not handsome!” cried Dorothea, in surprise, “‘ why 
his features are perfectly Grecian ! ” 

“You are under a delusion. Never mind. Tell me how, 
when, and where did he meet Mrs. Firminger. I’ve seen her, 
of course, because she is everywhere ; but I’m not acquainted 
with her; she is not in my set.” 

“T think he met her first at a dinner down at the Star and 
Garter; then at several places since. He admires her 
immensely,—in fact, he is infatuated with her. He says she is 
fascinating. He wishes me to do my hair like hers, and have a 
Pompadour costume.” 

“She is quite a gentleman’s beauty,” observed Lady 
Bellairs, sagely. ‘“ Men like effect.” 

“No ladies can see any beauty in her; and old Mrs. Cross 
says that she makes herself pretty by her manner. She is all 
artifice—and paint.” 

“As to that, my dear child, men like to please their eye; 
they don’t care how it’s done,—not if the paint is put on an inch 
thick with a trowel,” said the lady. 

“Oh, Lady Bellairs,” exclaimed Dorothea, suddenly breaking 
down, “ what shall 1 do?” 

‘**[ should say, give him up.” 

**QOh,—I couldn’t !” 

“You see, the worst of it is, you are in love with him; and 
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being too much interested spoils the game. I know what my 
opinion of him is to behave in such a manner to a gentle 
creature like you; however, they are all alike, with a few ex- 
ceptions. I believe there are a few men in the world worth 
living for, only one never meets with them. When I was a girl 
I was all for devoted love, sympathy of soul, going hand-in- 
hand through life, and all that sort of thing. I married my 
first husband entirely for love (he hadn’t a sow), but I had a 
fortune, and it does not matter to which of the two it belongs. 
I thought him the most perfect of human beings,—amiable, 
interesting, and intellectually pale. Bless you! We hadn't 
been married a month before I found that his intellectual pallor 
was biliousness, his amiability bosh. Then he took to billiards 
at home, and écarté and rouge et noir abroad, making ducks and 
drakes of the fortune I shared with him: that was what came of 
my self-sacrificing love! However, he’s dead and gone, poor 
fellow! The second time I was wiser, and married Sir John for 
a fine estate, and really he was a kind soul, only so fond of good 
cheer, and so sporific that one seldom enjoyed his conversation. 
I might just as well have kept single. I’m richer, to be sure, 
with my jointure, but I had quite as much at first, before my 
first husband squandered it. Well, nothing will tempt me to 
marry again, unless it’s for position. Perhaps I might take an 
old duke who wanted a bevy of daughters dragged about,— 
nothing short of that would induce me!” 

“You are such a philosopher,” remarked Dorothea. 

“T try to be one, my dear; I wish I could make you 
sufficiently philosophical to look on love as a delusion. You 
shake your head; your monomania for Mr. Darrell has not worn 
off yet. What does your father say to it?” 

“T dare not tell him,” cried Miss Fermor, “ for he would, I 
know, wish me to break off the engagement ! ” 

“‘ Ah, he is a sensible man ; that would be the wisest thing 
to do.” 

“Oh, Lady Bellairs ; it would kill me!” 

“That is it; you are just the girl to fret yourself into a 
consumption. However, if you consent to place yourself 
entirely in my hands, I will try to adjust the matter,” said this 
physician of grievances. 

“How kind and wise you are; I would do anything,” said 
Dorothea, sitting erect, and wiping her eyes. ‘“‘ What is it? 
What must I do? I will set about it instantly ! ” 
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CHAPTER II. 


SILVERLEYs was a pretty country seat in Sussex, near enough 
to the coast for enjoying modified sea air. It belonged absolutely 
to Lady Bellairs, who kept it up to perfection, delighting to 
entertain a succession of visitors. On leaving town she had 
obtained Mr. Fermor's consent to carry Dorothea away with her 
for a twofold reason, that Mr. Darrell might be left to his own 
devices, and flirt at his pleasure with “ Venus,” which was Mrs. 
Firminger’s sobriquet in South Belgravia, as well as that 
Dorothea should be out of sight for a time. That young lady 
was glad to accompany her friend, whose high spirits cheered 
her ; but in the quiet of the country her heart sank at the 
thought of the unwelcome guest who would shortly arrive, for 
Mrs. Firminger had accepted the invitation willingly enough, as 
Mr. Darrell would also be a visitor. Consideration for the girl 
to whom she well knew him to be engaged, she had none. 
‘Allis fair in love and war,” she said to herself; “and I 
am far better suited to a spirited fellow like him than that 
dying away, namby-pamby thing.” It was one of Mrs. Fir- 
minger’s characteristics that she always spoke of gentlemen 
as “ fellows.” 

Lady Bellairs was in her element when arranging tactics,— 
like a general on the eve of a battle. She remarked her young 
friend’s nervousness, and took her to task for her pusillanimous 
conduct. 

“You must take courage, my dear, and deal out your rope 
liberally to Mrs. Firminger. It is “veni, vidi, vici,’ with her 
wherever she goes with the nobler sex. She delights in sending 
us poor things into our shells; but I am an old campaigner, 
and have found out the weak part of her armour. That woman 
is uneducated,—more, she is ignorant ! I have never heard a 
word breathed against her respectability, but she has never been 
taught anything,” and the widow smiled a little maliciously. 
What pitfall was she preparing ? 

“‘ She appears to do very well without it,” said Dorothea with 
a sigh. 

“Amongst some people. It does not pass with all were she 
really lovely as Venus. But you must not sigh, Dorothea; you 
must pluck up a spirit, for I am taking great, very great, trouble 
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in this matter, all for your sake. Whether the object of it is 
worth it I have my doubts. 1 should give him up; but, then, 
your temperament and mine are different.” Indeed, she knew 
well that Dorothea’s nature was sensitive, tender, and affec- 
tionate ; her love was like a delicate vine whose tendrils had 
entwined about a briar, only to be disentangled by a force which 
would be its destruction. No, Dorothea’s happiness should be 
restored if possible. 

The following week, the 9th of July, the visitors began to 
arrive. These were Sir Edward Bellairs, the lady’s brother-in- 
law ; a Colonel and Mrs. Wentworth, and, following on these, 
Mr. Darrell, who was really pleased to again meet his fiancée, 
who looked fresh and lovely. For the time he actually forgot the 
fascinating widow, which shows that Lady Bellairs had calcu- 
lated rightly. ‘ Ah,” said she to herself, as she observed the 
two young people chatting and laughing, Dorothea’s face lighted 
up with animation, “ You have had quite enough of Mrs. Fir- 
minger in town, Mr. Lionel! I will give you a stronger dose of 
her yet.” Part of her scheme would be to put the artificial 
beauty, who had so unfortunately bewitched Mr. Darrell from 
his true allegiance, in direct juxtaposition with Dorothea in the 
large sunny house. Without the aid of extraneous surroundings 
Mrs. Firminger would be a different person to what she appeared 
in her own small house in South Belgravia. Lady Bellairs had 
yet another card to play. She had induced her brother-in-law to 
invite a new acquaintance of his own,—a millionaire, unmarried. 
It was a bold stroke of strategy on her part. 

The next day, on which Mrs. Firminger was expected, Mr. 
Darrell volunteered driving to the station to meet her; Colonel 
Wentworth accompanied him in the mail phaeton. Lady Bellairs 
watched for their return from an upper window, and smiled as 
she noticed the wagonette that followed in the rear, piled up 
with dress-boxes of various shapes, the maid who sat beside the 
coachman even carrying two light band-boxes. The luggage 
drove round to the rear of the house, the phaeton drew up at the 
hall door, and Mr. Darrell assisted the beauty to alight. ‘‘ Look 
at that great silly,” thought the hostess, “ how carefully he helps 
her down. She appears to have rather a good-sized foot of her 
own, by-the-bye! There goes the dressing-bell.” 

Mrs. Firminger’s ambition had been for some v..ne to visit at 
a country house,—Chatsworth, for instance. However, that was 
an impossibility, and Silverleys must do instead, where she 
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anticipated being the star of a bright circle. Visions of country 
réunions, garden parties, archery meetings, flower shows, let 
alone Primrose League gatherings, fancy bazaars, and dinner 
parties innumerable, chased each other through her imagination ; 
with brilliant paragraphs,—perhaps even poetical effusions,—on 
her beauty in the local papers. By dint of that beauty and a 
good amount of assurance she had worked her way from the 
middle class to the substratum of the upper. She hoped to rise 
still higher, for she loved society; and though she had now 
floated through endless balls and parties for three seasons as a 
belle, yet she had never yet received an invitation to a country 
seat, which is really the true home of the upper ten, and where 
husbands, perhaps rich ones, might be obtainable. Lionel 
Darrell was rich, and had an uncle a peer. If she could make a 
final “‘ coup ” she would do it during her stay. 

Mrs. Firminger made her appearance that evening in a 
beautiful dress of pale pink, which became her brilliant style 
well. Dorothea wore a soft clinging dress of India muslin, with 
natural tea-roses in her hair and on her white neck. She looked 
sweet and graceful. She was polite to Mrs. Firminger, with a 
dignity rather foreign to her usual manner. Mrs. Firminger, be 
it remarked, never talked much with ladies, but made play to 
the gentlemen with her large eyes, now looking languishing, now 
arch, then casting them upwards. She was a gentleman’s 
“beauty,” and, accordingly, both Sir Edward and Colonel 
Wentworth pronounced her lovely. 

“My dear Mrs. Firminger,” said the baronet, “you have 
eaten no dinner at all,—a little soup, a little sweetbread, and a 
spoonful of jelly. I trust this fine air may promote a better 
appetite.” 

“T live on sponge cake and grapes,” returned the fair one 
in that deep contralto voice which is so often allied to beauty. 
** What would feed a canary is enough for me.” 

‘My canaries feed on rape and canary, with a little hemp, 
and groundsel. I will try them on sponge cake and grapes,” 
said Lady Bellairs. 

Mrs. Firminger gave a sharp glance at the face of her hostess, 
which looked perfectly open and innocent. 

“Is the woman a fool, or is she quizzing me?’ 
herself. 

The evening was warm. Mrs. Firminger, pleading fatigue, 
reclined in an elegant attitude on a low chair, leaning back with 
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The MacGorrum, as he styled himself, was a man of forty- 
five years, of middle height, but looking shorter on account 
of his enormous breadth, being stout and muscular. His 
complexion was florid, his hair inclined to red; his beard, 
thick and bushy, quite so; his forehead was good, denoting 
capacity ; and under the deep-set brow glanced round, bright 
blue eyes of considerable shrewdness. On the whole, the Mac- 
Gorrum looked no fool. He had all his wits about him; was 
good-tempered, and possessed high animal spirits. He was 
received and made a fuss with by most people; and being a 
millionaire, with his undaunted bearing,—which some people 
called impudence,—carried all before him. ‘This was the indi- 
vidual who arrived at Silverleys on the dog-cart despatched to 
bring him, with his two servants—“ gillies” he called them 
(very inappropriately),—with a bundle of carriage rugs and 
un enormous dressing-case. 

The drawing-room door was finng wide open, and the 
MacGorrum entered. He wore the Highland dress, his tartan 
(woven expressly for him) a blaze of yellow and scarlet, streaked 
with crimson. He never wore anything else, wherever he might 
go. When he chanced to pass through London, which was 
seldom, all the boys ran after him. 

Holding himself very erect, his plaid puffed out across his 
broad shoulders, he filled up the whole width of the doorway. 

“How’s a’ wi’ ye, Leddy Bellairs?” he exclaimed in an 
intensely Scotch accent, holding out a thick brown hand wear- 
ing a magnificent diamond ring; “it’s blithe I am to see yer 
winsome face again.” 

“ Anh! still a flatterer, Mr. MacGorrum,” replied Lady Bellairs, 
as she shook hands. 

“ Now dinna ca’ me Mister: just say MacGorrum.” 

“T couldn’t ; it sounds so dreadfully intimate. Allow me to 
introduce you to Mrs. Firminger. You have never met before, I 
believe ?” 

“Tf I had I’d never forget it,” replied he, bowing deeply, 
and gallantly laying his hand on his heart. Then the other 
introductions took place, he making bows to the ground, for he 
was quite a lady’s man. Mrs. Firminger took his fancy at once. 
She on her part put in play all her fascinations, which she knew 
by rote ; and although the conversation was general, it was by 
her side the MacGorrum cast anchor, Mr. Darrell looking on 
with surprise and growing displeasure. 
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“What a flirt that man is, to be sure!” whispered Mrs. 
Wentworth to her hostess. 

“Yes,” answered Lady Bellairs, “whatever he does he 
throws his whole soul into it; he’s delightful ! ” 

In the meantime the MacGorrum was talking about Scotland. 
Whoever conversed with him, be it understood, must be prepared 
for that; it was Scotland—Scotland and Scotland always with 
this gentleman,—one of the most fortunate of her sons. 

“Never seen salmon-fishing by torchlight ? Aweel, ye do 
surprise me! Ye must come to my castle up in the North. 
Mayhap ye may ken as little o’ stalking now ? ” 

** ‘What is that ?” asked the beauty. 

“It’s just hunt awa after deer, ye ken,—ower the hills and far 
away—‘ower the hills and far away !’”’ (here he sang in a pleasant 
voice). ‘Ifa’ bowls right, ye shall see that, too.” 

“T am afraid it would be very fatiguing,” said Mrs. Fir- 
minger. 

“Do ye think I’d allow ye to daiker up the gate wi’ your 
bonny feet. No. ‘Twa gillies should carry you.” 

‘* And that would be very tiring for them.” 

“Hout awa! They wad carry an elephant if I told them.” 

“ MacGorrum lives in true Highland style,” explained Sir 
Edward to the slightly bewildered beauty. ‘‘ He has half a 
dozen pipers.” 

“Who play me up at six every morning. They pipe up 
during my dinner. There’s naething like the pipes. Then I 
gie prizes for leaping, throwing the hammer, and ither things,— 
the sword-dance and—— ” 

“The sword-dance! Oh, I should delight to see that!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Firminger, clasping her hands. 

“Never seen the sword-dance? Surely ye have, Leddy 
Bellairs ? ” 

“ Sad to say, I have not.” 

“‘Whaur hae ye bided a’ yer lives? T’ll show ye the 
sword-dance.” 

Without ceremony the MacGorrum bounded across the 
room and made a plunge at the fire-irons, which he laid cross- 
wise in the centre of the carpet, and clearing away the chairs on 
every side. The spectators retired to a respectful distance, in 
order to leave him plenty of room. Then the MacGorrum went 
through an extraordinary performance,—over the poker and tongs, 
—over the poker and tongs, with wonderful agility for so large a 
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man ; snapping his fingers, now and then indulging in terrific 
yells; encouraged by the plaudits he received, keeping it up 
with spirit until, through sheer exhaustion, he sat down, wiping 
his crimsoned complexion with an exquisite cambric handker- 
chief. The MacGorrum was certainly very good-natured as well 
as lively. For the rest of that day he devoted himself to Mrs. 
Firminger, whose brilliant colouring seemed to have caught his 
fancy. Her mind was in such a tumult of delight at her unex- 
pected success that she appeared to forget Lionel Darrell, who, 
as Lady Bellairs had foreseen, was cooling fast. Now that the 
quiet elegance and sweetness of his fiancée were brought into 
immediate contact with the beauty who fora time had thrown her 
glamour over him, he began to think even that her manner was 
confident, with just a soupson of vulgarity in it. 

There was music in the drawing-room on the following 
evening. Lady Bellairs selected several songs and duets. 
““Now Mrs. Firminger,” said she, “I feel sure you have a 
beautiful contralto voice. Will you open the concert ? ” 

“T do not sing,” replied Mrs. Firminger. 

“ Then will you play something ? ” 

“T would with pleasure, but in early girlhood I hurt my 
wrist, which stopped my piano practice.” 

“This is to be an evening in Caledonia,” cried Lady Bellairs, 
“‘and I will open the concert myself.” Whereupon she sang 
“‘ Charlie is my darling.” She lacked voice, but made up for it 
in spirit. Dorothea followed with the sweet old ballad of “ The 
Rowan Tree.” This charmed the MacGorrum to such an extent 
that he instantly transferred his devotion from Mrs. Firminger 
to her. “Yer voice is like a silver flute, or mair likely a 
laverock,” said he. ‘ Lady Bellairs must bring ye to my castle, 
up in the North.” 

After this, he was prevailed upon to take his turn, He 
accordingly roared out in an uncultivated but pleasant baritone 
voice, “ March, march, Ettrick and Teviotdale,” following it by 
**Roy’s Wife.” 

All contributed to the amusement, more or less, excepting 
Mrs. Firminger, who sat ostensibly listening to the music of 
which in reality she did not hear a note, being occupied by 
arranging her plans as to how to proceed with that decided flirt, 
the MacGorrum, who darted about from one Jady to another 
like a butterfly in a flower-bed. 

Now it happened that Lionel, on quitting his room, had exch 
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morning encountered Bryce, Mrs. Firminger’s maid, carrying a 
well-spread tray to her mistress’s dressing-room. Perhaps he 
would not have remarked it save for the odour of savoury viands. 

“‘T’m sure, sir,” observed his valet, “this house is like a 
hotel. First there is Mr. Gorm, who takes a servant with silver 
saucepans about with him to make his porridge, which he takes 
regler at six in the morning ;—English porridge would pisen him, 
he says. Then here is Mrs. Firminger, with her hearty breakfast 
of almost raw meat. Mrs. Bryce says beauties always eats it 
with the blood in it ’cos of their complexions.” 

Lionel turned away (could it be) positively with an expression 
of disgust. 

This gentleman having returned to his true allegiance, it 
occurred to him that it would be advisable to obtain from Mrs. 
Firminger certain verses he had written, when under the influence 
of his delusion, in praise of her beauty. The scales having fallen 
from his eyes, he was unwilling she should retain them to show 
others, who would make merry at his expense. How to proceed 
was a difficult matter, a coolness being maintained on both sides. 
Mrs. Firminger was devoting herself to complete the conquest of 
MacGorrum, much in the same way she had before done with 
him. It was such a splendid chance she did not mean to lose it. 
She dressed—she laughed—she flattered—what did she not do ? 
As for the favoured object of this trouble, he flirted to his heart’s 
content. He walked with his arm round the fair one’s waist in the 
gardens, listening to the nightingales ; he had even asked her for 
a lock of her lovely hair, which had been graciously accorded. 
In spite of all this, the MacGorrum, being a seasoned vessel, 
never by the slightest chance named anything approaching to 
matrimonial intentions,—open admiration, devoted attention, anc 
there, to her vexation, he stopped. 

“I do believe she will get him,” said Lady Bellairs, who, 
with her brother-in-law, was watching the pair from a window. 

*“Not she,” answered Sir Edward, laughing. ‘I can only 
compare MacGorrum to one of those ‘shies’ you see on Hamp- 
stead Heath. He is the coveted prize, only, instead of a crowd of 
boys, it is a crowd of women all having a ‘go’ at him. He sees 
through all their little games and isamused. He likes his liberty 
far too well ever to give it up. He is a good-natured fellow who 
has made his fortune and is now thoroughly enjoying it.” 

““Who was he at the beginning ?” 

“That I cannot say. He went out to Peru when young, 
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came back a red-hot Scotsman ; revived the chieftainship of his 
clan, as he calls it,—spending his money freely on his hobby. 
Most people do not believe in it. Who he really was nobody 
knows.” 


CoNCLUSION. 


Ten days had passed. The MacGorrum was about to depart. 
Poor Mrs. Firminger was in a sad state of anxiety. He must,—he 
must be delaying his proposal to the last, she thought. Perhaps 
he had not found a good opportunity. This might be accorded 
him at the garden party, with which his visit would terminate. 
Her dress was elaborate, indeed almost that of a bride,—all 
ivory-coloured lace and silk. She and the MacGorrum in his 
brilliant tartan were the most conspicuous amidst the many 
coloured groups on the lawn. All the available neighbours had 
been invited, and the officers quartered at the nearest town, who 
had lent their band for the occasion. It was a splendid after- 
noon; the sun shone, the birds sang, and a gentle zephyr of sea- 
air tempered the heat. A white tent was pitched on the lawn, 
and garden chairs arranged under the shadow of the trees. To 
one of these, placed in a retired nook surrounded by clustering 
shrubs, Mrs. Firminger had carelessly sauntered in order to 
afford the MacGorrum the opportunity of a little private conver- 
sation,—it was her last chance. Here she carefully arranged 
herself in a picturesque attitude. 

“He saw me come this way. Will he follow, I wonder?” 
said she to herself. Before long footsteps were heard on a 
winding gravelled path, then on the turf; they came up to her. 
She gave a deep sigh, and looked round; it was Lionel Darrell. 

Mrs. Firminger looked very cross. She had not sought the 
secluded nook for the sake of her former admirer. 

Instead, however, of seating himself beside her, Lionel 
stood, and in rather a stiff manner requested the return of his 
lines. 

“Return those beautiful verses, Mr. Darrell! Why, I am 
going to put them in my album.” 

**T sincerely hope you will do nothing of the kind. I ask 
their return as a favour.” 

“What on earth do you want them back for?” said she, 
opening her eyes still wider. 

** Because,” replied Lionel, “‘I am going to be married to 
Miss Fermor, and she might not like to hear of them.” 
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“Oh,” said Mrs. Firminger, “that’s it, is it? You’re 
mighty scrupulous of Miss Fermor’s feelings all at once. Don’t 
you think you’d better not have written them before you were 
‘ off with the old love——’” 

“* And on with the new,’ like somebody else,” interrupted he. 

““Never fear; they shall be returned to you,” said she, 
rising and walking away slowly with dignity. “T’ll be 
revenged,” thought she to herself, frowning and setting her 
teeth. Turning a clump of rose bushes, she came face to face 
with the MacGorrum. 

««<?Twas on a simmer afternoon, a lassie in a braw new goon!” 
What ails the loveliest? Why that serious look on her brent 
brow ? ” inquired he, gallantly. 

“Ah,” sighed the lady, changing her expression to a 
melancholy one, “I am of a too sensitive nature! Indeed I 
never feel so much alone as in a crowd.” 

“Hout awa! I feel now a crowd’s ower muckle for me. A 
set of bletherin’, phrasin’ cheilds. Now you are made for 
society,—to be its star, Mrs. Firminger.” 

** You little know my heart, Mr. MacGorrum. I love such 
scenes as these,” glancing round from under the white lace sun- 
shade. “ Nature, beautiful Nature!” 

“T wonder what you’d say to Tighnabruach, where we hae 
to build stone wa’s to keep the gooseberry bushes frae blawin’ 
awa.” 

“ Your castle must stand on high ground, Mr. MacGorrum.” 

“Ye may weel say that. It’s on a mountain side; the peak 
towers abune it ; below, a silver loch,—it’s a bonny place. I’m 
a chancy mon to hae a’ I wish for.” 

“And have you all you wish for, Mr. MacGorrum ?” 
(sighing). 

“ A’,” replied the millionaire; “ that is a’ at present, whiles 
something may crop up.” 

“‘ Do you never feel lonely,—in your castle ? ” 

“ Lonely, lonely! I dinna ken the word. I’m never alone ; 
friends stay wi’ me to chat and smoke.” 

MacGorrum was impenetrable, and Mrs. Firminger was 
becoming desperate, when a group made up of promenaders. 
appeared on the lawn, consisting of Lady Bellairs, a tall, grey- 
haired gentleman recently arrived, and many others. As they 
approached, MacGorrum arose, and, doffing his bonnet, bowed 
to this gentleman with the greatest respect. 
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“T hope I see ye weel, my lord ? ” 

“Quite well, thank you, Mr. MacGorm. MHow is your 
worthy father ? ” 

“* Wonderful for eighty-six years of age, my lord; and he’ll 
be proud ye speer’d after him. And now I'll just tak my leave, 
for I’m ganging North the nicht.” 

Upon this the millionaire took a cordial farewell of those he 
knew. When he came to Mrs. Firminger, he held her hand 
long. 

“Good-bye, bonny Mrs. Firminger. I wish ye a gude 
husband ; and if ye choose to honour me wi’ a visit to my castle 
up in the North, ye shall see deer-stalking, and salmon-fishing, 
too. Fare ye weel!” 

“T see you are acquainted with the MacGorrum, Lord Kin- 
clevin,” said Lady Bellairs. ‘‘ Is he really as he says—the chief- 
tain of a clan? Some people doubt it.” 

Lord Kinclevin, a dignified nobleman, smiled. “I always 
knew his father as Mr. Gorm,” replied he. 

“ And his father is a 

“A most worthy man,” said my lord. 

“He says it is the original name and chieftainship revived,” 
remarked Sir Edward. 

“It may be so; I have no proof one way or the other. At 
any rate, his hobby does no harm; besides, it gives employment 
to many people. I believe, too, that he is generous, and contri- 
butes largely to charities, in spite of his eccentricity.” 

“ What was his father when you knew him, my lord?” asked 
a lady. ‘‘ Was he respectable ?” 

“‘He was in business. I never heard a word against his 
respectability,” answered my lord, turning away. 

Lord Kinclevin was a gentleman, and therefore had a delicacy 
of feeling which debarred him from trumpeting to the world in 
general that the elder Gorm had been a flesher in Glasgow, and 
had supplied the Kinclevins with meat for two generations. 

To describe Mrs. Firminger’s disappointment and humilia- 
tion is impossible. The following morning she quitted Silverleys 
in consequence of a letter which demanded her immediate pre- 
sence in London. It was Sir Edward who drove the mail 
phaeton on her departure, not Lionel Darrell. Lady Bellairs’ 
diplomacy had succeeded. 

“On parting, Mrs. Firminger particularly desired me to give 
you this, and to ask you to read it aloud,” said Dorothea, pro- 
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ducing a large envelope, which she handed to Mr. Darrell, who 
actually coloured to the roots of his hair on receiving it,—his 
poetical effusions on Mrs. Firminger’s charms. This, then, was 
her parting revengeful shot. 

‘Some other time,” said he. 

“ No, no; read it now,” cried Lady Bellairs, who longed to 
hear what the letter contained. The victim opened it very 
reluctantly, wondering what excuse he could make for his 
foolishness. As his eyes fell on the paper, however, he laughed 
heartily. 

** Why, what is this? ” he cried, reading aloud :— 

“« «Cosmetic Pomade for the Complexion. Recipe. 

““«'Take pieces of white lily-root, white wax, two ounces; 
honey, half-ounce; salad oil, oil of tar, mucilage of quince, three 
ounces ; cerus, thirty grains; borax. Stir the whole with a 
wooden spatula. Put a thick coat on the face at night, and not 
wipe off till next morning.’” 

“Good gracious!” cried Lady Bellairs, who was fairly puzzled, 
“does she think your complexion requires renovating ?” 

But Mr. Darrell wisely kept his own counsel, seeing plainly 
that, in the hurry of her departure, the beautiful Mrs. Firminger 
had mistaken a toilette cosmetic recipe for his poetical effusion, 
which, by-the-bye, was never returned. 

A few months after this episode, the MacGorrum making no 
sign, Mrs. Firminger wrote to him requesting the return of her 
hair, a lock of which she had allowed him to take in a weak 
moment. A neat Russia-leather box arrived by return of post 
in reply. The interior consisted of thirty compartments, each 
containing a lock of hair. They were of every colour, shade, and 
quality,—black, brown, auburn, flaxen,—docketed: Ada, Rose, 
Agnes, Maggie, Emily, Florence, &c., &c. A note accompanied 
it as follows :— 
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“ Tighnabruach, Inverness, 
** October 14th. 

“Dear Mrs. Firminger,—In my haste I emitted to label your 
lovely tress of hair. Take any one you like,—only please send 
back my interesting collection as soon as possible. 

“* Ever yours, 
* MacGorrum.” 


Jessie Macteop. 
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VII.—Txe Encuisn Toy Company. 












WO million pounds! Don’t grumble, Mr. Bull. 
~ You need only write a cheque and the thing is 
done. It is only Germany’s little bill for toys 
sent over here to amuse your juvenile popula- 
tion. The bill comes in with great regularity 
every year, so you must be used to it now; and 
you can’t deny that money devoted towards the 
os happiness of your children is well spent. The child 
of is the father of the man, you know, and the influence of 
joys or miseries experienced in childhood is felt long after years 
of discretion have been reached. 
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Yes; but why can’t we make our own toys, and keep our 
two millions at home ? 
A very sensible remark, Mr. Bull; and curiously enough, the 
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idea you express is the very same that has occurred to the 
English Toy Company. The Company has only just been formed, 
for the purpose of manufacturing toys in England after the 
German plan, so that if its efforts are successful you will not 
have to write that little cheque any more. Germany has long 
been recognised as the toy-shop of the world; and for many 
generations the toy-making industry has been carried on there 
very profitably in an organised and systematic way. ‘The toys 
are made by the peasants in their cottages, and are collected 


FRET-CUTTING. 


from the makers by merchants who dispose of them again for 
export. It is obvious, therefore, that although German toys 
are sold very cheaply in England, a great many profits have to 
be made on them between the peasant-maker and the ultimate 
purchaser. The English Toy Company intends to establish in 
England a trade similar to that now almost exclusively enjoyed 
by Germany. At present the Company is rather limited in its 
scope. Its operations, however, are rapidly extending, and its 
efforts have already met with a great deal of success. It has 
established a factory in Birmingham, where pieces of toys are 
cut out by machinery and given out to cottagers in the neigh- 
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bourhood to be put together, coloured, and finished. A great 
deal of work is by this means placed in the hands of four or five 
hundred men, women, and children, who might otherwise be 
unoccupied; and, moreover, a considerable amount of money 
which had formerly been sent to Germany is retained in this 
country. No one will doubt, therefore, that the operations of 
the English Toy Company are of useful tendency from an 
economic point of view; but the Company has a further and 
perhaps a stronger claim on the support of the juvenile popula- 
tion, in the fact that its efforts are continually directed towards 
the production of novel and amusing playthings. Noah’s Arks 
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HOUSE-MAKING, 


and rocking-horses are all very well in their way, but their 
attractions are apt to pall. Children are fickle in the matter of 
playthings, and they soon tire of particular toys, however much 
amusement they may have derived from them when new. Bea 
toy ever so expensive or ingeniously contrived, it is useless to 
expect children to amuse themselves with it for a very long 
period. What we really require are cheap toys, and plenty of 
them. 

In the factory at Birmingham there is a school where the 
cottagers are instructed in the process of putting together the 
various parts that go to make up the toys. At first this was a 
matter of some difficulty, but it was soon found that those who 
received instruction at the factory were able to instruct their 
little friends at home; and now, when a novelty is introduced, a 
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comparatively small amount of instruction at the factory is 
enough to obtain an almost unlimited supply of workers. 

When it was first announced that free instruction would be 
given to out-workers, the factory was besieged by an enormous 
crowd of women and children, all anxious to learn the trade of 
toy-making. The throng was so dense that the police had great 
difficulty in keeping it under control, and the staff of the Com- 
pany, being unable to get out of the works, were imprisoned for 
many hours until the crowd dispersed. 

The toy that the Company particularly prides itself upon 
bears the attractive name of Miss Dollie Daisie Dimple. This 


THE SIEGE, 


young lady is provided with an elegant detached villa, tastefully 
furnished and provided with all kinds of necessaries and luxuries. 
She has also a travelling trunk, which contains no less than 
fifty-four articles, including several fashionable frocks and hats, 
a birthday book, and many pretty odds and ends well calculated 
to gladden her heart. Miss Dimple has a companion, too,—no 
less a person than Romping Rollicking Roderick, a sailor boy, 
whose possessions consist of the ship Pinafore, with its masts 
and sails and other appurtenances, and a small boat properly 
fitted with oars, not to mention a sea-chest, containing three 
suits of uniform and six hats. These toys are designed in a 
manner that is certain to attract the interest of children. They 
can change the clothes of both Dollie and Roderick to their 
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heart’s content ; they can build up the house in two minutes, 
and they can arrange and rearrange the furniture ; they can fit 
the ship with its masts and sails ; and,—a matter of great import- 
ance,—the toys, if spoilt, can be renewed at a very slight expense. 

By way of encouraging the inventive talents of their young 
patrons, the English Toy Company has started a competition, 
with prizes, amounting to £10, for the best designed outfit for 
Miss Dollie Daisie Dimple, and it is announced that other 
competitions of a similar character will shortly follow. 

Miss Dimple’s popularity is attested by the fact that her 
effigy has already been reproduced no less than 170,000 times. 
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SHIP-BUILDING, 


An interesting calculation has been made, which shows that, 
reckoning the weight of Miss Dimple with her accessories at 
half a pound, no less than 700 tons of these toys alone have 
been made, a mass which would require a train of 175 trucks to 
convey it from Birmingham to London. 

The factory of the English Toy Company at Birmingham is 
full of interest. There are crowds of men and women and end- 
less machinery continually producing all kinds of little pieces of 
wood, metal, and cardboard to be converted into toys. ‘The 


“Guillotine cutting press” is one of the most interesting of the 
instruments in use. It is shaped like the French decapitating 
machine, and it is continually employed in dividing cardboard, 
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cutting through as many as 100 sheets at a time. There are 
also the stamping-machine, making ladies’ hats at the rate of 
thirty or forty a minute, the fret-saw, rapidly cutting pieces 
of wood into various curious designs ; and there is also a great 
cauldron known as the “ Family Glue-pot.” In one room boxes 
are being filled with toys, and in another department the pieces 
to be made up into toys are distributed to the home-workers. 
These are mostly children, though among them are a consider- 
able number of adults, some of the most competent of whom 
are able to earn as much as seventeen shillings a week. The 
youngsters in their cottage homes find very congenial employ- 
ment in putting ships together and building up dolls’ houses, 


THE FAMILY GLUE-POT. 


and the English Toy Company certainly does them a good 
service in enabling them to earn a few shillings weekly, and at 
the same time keeping them out of mischief. 

The English Toy Company makes a great variety of puzzles, 
in view of the mania that has recently been amusingly satirised 
by Punch. Maltitudes of irritating little boxes containing balls, 
which, on being shaken into certain positions, will persist in 
coming out again immediately afterwards, are produced. There 
seems to be at present an endless demand for these puzzles, and 
they are sold in hundreds of thousands. 

It is certainly good news for the children that toys can be 
made as well and as cheaply in England as in Germany, and the 
English Toy Company will be welcomed not only by the little 
folk who amuse themselves with the playthings, but also by 
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those who are enabled to earn a little money by putting them 
together. 

And while on the subject of toys, a reference to the efforts 
that have been made by the genial editor of Truth, for the benefit 
of the children in the workhouses and hospitals, will not be out 
of place. . It is estimated that 23,000 of these little unfortunates 
will have to spend their Christmas at such institutions, all of 
them prevented by the pitiless influence of disease or poverty 
from enjoying the delights of what should be essentially the 
children’s festival. A few years ago Truth invited the children 
of the well-to-do classes to send some of their worn-out toys to 
amuse the little ones in the hospitals. The invitation was enthu- 
siastically responded to, and the annual toy distribution has 
since become an institution of gigantic proportions. One may 


FILLING. 


well imagine the delight of the poor children confined to their 
little cots on receiving a pretty and amusing toy to help them 
to while away the dreary hours of illness; and it is gratifying 
to know that, as the result of the Truth Toy Competition, many 
thousands of playthings have been distributed to promote 
juvenile happiness. It is an undertaking that appeals to every 
one. Ten thousand new sixpences are sent for distribution by 
one generous donor, while another contributes 22,000 crackers. 
Funds amounting to large sums are collected, and prizes are 
offered for the best dolls and other playthings. A large hall is 
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hired every year where toys, many of them extremely beautiful 
and elaborate, are exhibited in numbers sufficient to provide 
something for every one of the poor children in the charitable 
institutions. And no one can doubt that these toys are sent 
in such profusion, not to gain the prizes, but with a kindly 
desire to bring a little pleasure and brightness to young lives 
that are usually surrounded by too much of the sordid and 
commonplace. 





TO FATHER CHRISTMAS. 
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IGHT welcome to our midst once more, 

Dear Yule-tide sovereign of romance, 
Kind Santa Claus of days of yore! 

The children at thy sunny glance, 
Like Spring’s fresh snowdrops undefiled, 

Lift up their heads in gladsome glee. 
At Christmas time a little child 

I'd like to be. 


Or one whose future looms afar, 

A glorious goal to glorious strife ; 
Who follows Hope’s inspiring star, 

And plucks the Summer rose of life ; 
Whose ardent soul hath deified 

All womanhood and chivalry : 


A joyous youth this Christmas-tide 
I’d like to be. 


Nor less the man who, in his prime, 

With strong, firm hand hath sown the seed; 
And reaps, in golden Autumn time, 

The fruits of virile thought and deed : 
A man whom Providence hath willed 

The harvest of his toil to see, 
This Christmas time of hope fulfilled, 

I'd like to be. 


And honoured age is not least blessed, 

Whose head with snowy finger tips 
Thy Wintry hand hath gently pressed ; 

The sun is loveliest as it dips 
In softened splendour, cloud-refined. 

F’en such a man, in sympathy 
This Christmas-tide with all mankind, 

I'd like to be. 
Joun D. Partry. 
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ON COAL MINES. 
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HE surface aspect of a large modern colliery, 
with its massive brick engine-houses, towering 
chimneys, stiff head-gear, and grimy sur- 
roundings, is perhaps as uninviting an object 
as can well be imagined from an artistic 
point of view, though it compels attention 
from the sheer force of its ugliness, and the 
obtrusive way in which it blots the landscape. 

As little pleasing to the eye are most of the numerous small 


FOREST OF DEAN MINERS. 


collieries which 
stud our mining 
districts. 

Yet, here and 
there, we may still 
chance to come 
upon some old 
“ plant” which 
borders on the 
picturesque, with 


its irregular out- 
line of wooden 


erections, forming 
the partial wreck 
of an early adven- 
ture that from 
some special fit- 
ness has struggled 
on to the present 
day. It is a posi- 
tive relief to come 
across one of these 


old-fashioned collieries, with its absence of bustle; and with its 
air of complete indifference to the unceasing innovations of this 
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grinding mechanical age. It carries us back to the early days 
of the present century, and is a link in the history of our great 











THE PHENIX PIT, OLD ETHERLY. 


industry that binds the gigantic enterprises of to-day with the 


primitive workings of the ‘‘ Old Man.” 
One of the most prominent features of a colliery district in 
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THE LETCH PIT, NEAR HETTON. 


the old times was the enormous waste of small coal, which, after 

accumulating in heaps to the extent of several thousand tons, 

would take fire. An old colliery lighted up at night by the fitful 

lurid glare from the adjoining heap formed a subject full of 
3F2 
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weirdness. Bright spots of glowing coal and clouds of illumi- 
nated smoke ; occasional explosions of gas, leaving long trailing 
lines of blue flame running up and down like gigantic phantom 
serpents, gave a volcanic aspect to the scene. Some of these 
views have been admirably illustrated, and the same artist has 
shown that many of the collieries, fifty years ago, possessed, even 
by daylight, characteristic features not unworthy of a skilled 
hand.* 

One of these sketches is of one of the celebrated Wallsend 
pits, and shows, in addition to the heap fire, the flame of natural 
gas which was brought to the surface by means of an iron pipe. 














THE REAL WALLSEND COLLIERY. 


This enormous jet, which has been estimated at an annual quan- 
tity of 34,000,000 cubic feet, lighting up the neighbourhood by 
night and even by day, was a striking object, forming a fearful 
and continuous warning of the dangers lurking below. Wallsend 
Colliery had indeed a fearful record of explosions ; amongst the 
numerous ones that took place were two appalling catastrophes, 
when 101 and 56 lives were sacrificed. 

Enormous strides have been made in the capacity of our 
collieries since the commencement of the present century; at 
that period the engines were of a primitive type, and many coal- 
pits were worked by means of horse-gins or water-wheels with 
rope rolls. To take a still more retrospective view, windmills 
were employed as motive power for pumping water. In 1837 a 


* Hair’s Sketches of the Coal Mines in Northumberland and Durham, 1839. 
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landsale colliery was in operation in the county of Durham, at 
which coals were drawn by a gin in which a bull was harnessed ; 
and much about the same time, in the same county, a landsale 
was in existence where the coals were drawn by an ass, and 
‘* banked ” out and sold by an old woman. Nevertheless, there 
were some fairly extensive collieries, and even 150 years ago, 
we read of several hundred carts being engaged in conveying 
the produce of a single colliery. Since 1800 the aggregate 
output has been increased sixteen-fold. It is difficult to realise 
the enormous quantity of coal, 170,000,000 of tons, now raised 
annually in this country. Such quantity is sufficient to girdle 
the world with a wall four yards high and one yard thick. 

Few industries mark more forcibly the marvellous improve- 
ments in machinery, and the advance of scientific knowledge 
which has enabled this quantity to be reached in spite of 
increasing difficulties of deep winnings, and the working of 
extensive areas to one shaft. Some of the deeper pits are 
over 1,800 feet, or, approximately, five times the height of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, while the workings extend to over two miles 
from the shaft. The deepest pit is 2,400 feet, or nearly half a 
mile. ‘The raising of, say, 1,500 tons per day from such depths, 
as compared with 300 to 400 tons from a depth of 500 feet, 
gives an approximate idea of the development within a compara- 
tively recent period. No wonder, then, that our large modern 
collieries have materially altered in external aspect. 

It is underground, however, that the change in collieries is 
most clearly marked. Philanthropic interest in the safety of 
our miners, aided by scientific and engineering progress, has 
led to a state of comparative perfection. As of old, the deadly 
gas and the treacherous rock have to be battled against, and 
the saying, ‘“‘ The price of coals is pitmen’s lives,” is still too 
applicable. But the collier is never required to work by the 
phosphorescent gleam of dried fish, as has been stated as a fact: 
Not more than eighty years ago he was frequently obliged to 
work by the light of a flint and steel mill dropping heavy blood- 
red sparks in foul air, or, save the mark! giving brilliant corus- 
cations in a highly inflammable mixture: he is no longer 
allowed to work in a vitiated atmosphere, inimical to health, 
comfort, and even life, when the southerly wind, exerting its 
subtile influence on the poisonous “ choke-damp,” draws it out 
of the holes and crevices of the mine. In bygone days it fre- 
quently depended on the direction of the wind as to whether 
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men could work in certain mines. What would now be thought 
of the following expedient resorted to, in the seventeenth century, 
to clear the working places of gas? ‘The workmen, every 
morning before they went down the pit, used to send a resolute 
collier before, whose manner it was to put on the worst rags he 
had and wet them in water, and as soon as he came within 
danger of it (fire-damp), he fell grovelling down upon his belly, 
and went in that manner forward, holding in one hand a long 
rod, to which he tied candles burning and reached them by 
degrees towards it; then the damp would fly at them, and if it 
missed of putting them out it would quench itself with a blast, 
leaving a noisome, ill-scented smoke behind it.” How different 





EXAMINING A WASTE FOR GAS, 1889. 


from the present form of examination, when the miner can go 
with impunity into broken-down places and search every corner, 
and, if necessary, walk safely in workings filled with gas! 

Up to 1775 Scotch colliers were accounted “ adscripti glebz,”’ 
and were sold, with their wives and families, as part and parcel 
of the property. These old records are interesting reading, but 
beyond a certain date it is difficult to separate fact from fiction. 
The statement that the colliers were chained to the mine is 
expressive, if not literally correct, and no doubt has its origin 
from the above. 

Even so late as 1832 William Cobbett, in his “ Political 
Register,” wrote: ‘‘ Here is the most surprising thing in the 
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whole world: thousands of men and thousands of horses con- 
tinually living underground ; children born there, and who some- 
times never see the surface at all, though they live to a con- 
siderable age.” ‘This is an absurdly ludicrous blending of 
information as to the long hours children then worked, and the 
fact that horses were continually kept down. Have we not the 
counterpart of such absurd statements made on our political 
platforms at the present day ? 

To return to our modern colliery: this possesses in interest 
what it lacks in beauty. Compared with the winnings at the 
commencement of the century, it is as an express train in place 
of the old postchaise, or an Atlantic liner replacing the old 
river packet. To go underground and see how coal is actually 
won, wrought, and raised to the surface is, perhaps, as interesting 
an insight as can be made in respect of any of our industries. 

To many persons the descent into a coal-mine appears an 
undertaking fraught with danger; breaking of ropes, falling in 
of roof, explosions, and other horrors appear imminent, apart 
from a feeling of certain discomfort from heat, wet, and low 
workings. There are mines and mines, and some of them are 
ratherunpleasant travelling, but if we select a favourably-situated 
mine a journey underground is really a pleasant experience. 
We can understand that the visitor steps into the cage with no 
slight misgivings as he trusts himself to a rope of an inch in 
diameter, holding him suspended over some 600 feet of void ; 
but before he has time to think of beating a retreat the sides of 
the pit appear rising over his head ; then darkness, a rushing of 
wind, an almost imperceptible check, then for a moment he 
appears to be rising before landing softly on the bottom. A 
drop of 600 feet in 25 seconds, and a suddenly-acquired velocity 
of 20 miles an hour, is a novel experience; but the safety of 
such descent is, considering the circumstances, almost incredible; 
according to statistics, 400 journeys a year for 12,500 years, 
would be the average number for one fatality. 

Before starting “ in-bye,” the stranger most probably has the 
notion of a damp gloomy cavern at the bottom of the pit com- 
pletely dispelled. Bricked tunnels, 10 feet wide and 8 feet 
high, branch off on either side, and the whitewashed walls are 
well lighted, and, perhaps, even brilliantly so, by the electric 
light. Instead of gnome-like figures flitting about in semi- 
darkness, boys and men are bustling about, guiding rather than 
pushing the tubs of coal as they drop back from the engine plane 
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in an almost continuous stream. On leaving the “ Bank Head,” 
however, one is plunged into darkness, until the eye becomes 
accustomed to the faint light given by the safety-lamps. It is 
then seen that the engine plane is a commodious road, 9 feet 
wide and .7 feet high, the sides and roof being lined with timber, 
or, it may be, with steel girders. There are two lines of rails, 
and the empty and full tubs travel along their respective lines 
attached to an endless rope: the length of the engine plane is 
about 2,000 yards. <A fresh breeze is blowing on our backs; 
40,000 cubic feet of air per minute, the velocity being 700 feet, 





ENGINE PLANE,.—IRON GIRDERS. 


so that any idea of gasping for breath in a vitiated air and a 
general sort of buried-alive feeling which may have been antici- 
pated by the visitor is soon put aside. 

Twenty minutes’ walk brings us to a main level or horse road 
leading into the district to be visited. Jt is also comfortable 
travelling, but there is not much more room than will admit of 
the easy passage of a tub, and occasionally a slight stoop of the 
shoulders is necessary to prevent one’s head coming in contact 
with the roof. Our visitor’s fears respecting the latter, and 
which have been lulled by the compact appearance of the engine 
plane, are aroused as he sees here and there a broken bar and 
ugly projecting pieces of rock, but a little explanation and prac- 
tical demonstration convince him that the security or otherwise 
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of the timber and roof is as well known to the competent men or 
examiners as the snags and reefs in the river are to a Mississippi 
pilot. 

There is a curious 
subversed analogy, to 
coin a phrase, be- 
tween the sunken reef 
and the outstanding 
log of timber on the 
one hand, and the 
broken ledge over- 
head and the fossil 
tree in the roof of a 
coal-mine. The con- 
ditions are ever 
varying and require 





constant care and 
observation, but how UNDERCUTTING COAL. 

differently the fossil 

“snag” becomes dangerous; poised overhead, a portion of the 
tree that thousands of thousands of years ago stood upright in 
the mud is now a 
mass of solidified sand 
or clay, ready with- 
out a moment’s warn- 
ing to drop with fatal 
effect. 





Every 50 yards we 
pass a refuge or hole 
made in the side of 
the road so as to 
enable one to get out 
of the way of a passing 
set, and after walking 
some 400 yards along 
the level we turn into 
the furthermost gob- 
road, and soon arrive 
at the face of a long 
wall working. 

It is probable that the visitor here for the first time finds 
himself en rapport with his preconceived notions of a coal-mine. 
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There is the seam, 6 feet thick, solid and glistening; beneath 
it is a collier, stripped to the waist, engaged in “‘ undercutting,” 
another is loading coal into a tub, and two others are busy 
setting a tree. Further on is a man building a “‘ cog-wall,” and 
another punching a hole for a ‘‘shot.” All along the face, 
some 500 yards in length, are to be seen repetitions of these 
employments. The modus operandi is simple in principle, if 
somewhat dangerous in practice. The coal is undercut 5 feet 
and brought down with powder. The roof is supported by 
timber placed in parallel rows, the back row being drawn out 
as the “cogging” is put in. The face is, in fact, like a long 
gallery, one side 
of which is al- 
ways being ex- 
tended into the 
solid coal while 
the excavation 
is regularly filled 
in with débris, 
which, as_ the 
roof subsides, is 
ultimately 
squeezed into a 
compact mass, 
about one half 
the thickness of 
the seam. As we 
go along the face 








PUNCHING A HOLH FOR SHOT, we pass the vari- 

ous “ wayends ” 

of the roads leading up from the level, and at intervals between 
these are ‘‘ wastes,” or open spaces left in the gob, partly as there 
may not be enough débris to completely fill up the “ cogging,” 
and partly to get ‘‘builders”’ for the cog-wall, which is built 
every 6 feet.. Nasty ugly places they look when the rock is 
broken and crushed down, and gas is apt to be lurking behind 
the brow. The sketch showing a fireman examining for gas 
gives some idea of a broken-down “ waste.” At one part of the 
face we come to where there has been a “weight” on. The 
trees, some 9 inches in diameter, are partially split and 
thrust out of position, and the lids or caps are compressed from 
12 in. to 5 in. or 6 in. in the middle, and splintered out in fan-like 
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shape on either side. The roof is gaping, and seems ready to 
fall, and an ominous bumping sound is occasionally heard. To 
test the security of the roof, a collier puts the palm of his hand 
against it and taps with the broad side of a pick. 

The air is plentiful and fresh throughout; it is directed to 
the far end by doors placed in all roads by which it might make 
a short cut, and is ultimately conveyed along a return air-way to 
the upcast shaft, at the top of which a large ventilating fan is 
placed. The furnace, though still used as a means for ventila- 
tion, is rapidly being displaced. 

To go down a coal-mine for the benefit of one’s health appears 





BUILDING A COG-WALL, 


a strange idea, but there is a prevalent idea that if children 
suffering from whooping-cough are taken into the return air-way 
for half an hour it is an efficacious cure, and this is occasionally 
done. 

The return is almost as spacious as the engine-plane, and 
during the walk “ out-bye” the visitor, having fairly got into 
mining trim, is apt to put questions with unceasing energy. He 
learns that the mine he is visiting is one of four forming a 
colliery, the aggregate capacity of which is 3,000 tons per day ; 
1,200 men are employed underground ; 150 horses and 5,000 
tubs are required, and nine miles of rope are used for hauling 
by engine power. The aggregate length of roads laid with 
rails is over thirty miles, and the length of faces amounts to 
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three miles ; the timber used weekly, if laid out in a line, would 
stretch three miles and a half. Fans, each circulating 70,000 
to 80,000 cubic feet of air per minute, work night and day. The 
total distance travelled by the cages in the shafts is about 500 
miles per day. The total produce of coal in the kingdom is 
about 350 times that of the colliery, and, although it is a very 
rough calculation, some idea may be formed of the enormous 
extent of our subterranean workings and the meaning of the 
work going on by using this number as a factor to the above 
figures. 


There are three or four accidents daily, but this includes 





A WEIGHT. 

most trivial ones; serious ones, such as broken limbs and severe 
crushes, amount to seven or eight yearly, while fatal accidents 
are rare,—about one for every 1,200 men employed over a term 
of years, the average rate throughout the kingdom being about 
one for every 700. So far as fatalities go, it is a curious fact that 
those above ground and within the centre of population occupied 
in the colliery keep closely in account with those below ground, 
and probably this applies elsewhere if we except large catas- 
trophes. 

It has been estimated that, up to 1850, 10,000 persons lost 
their lives in coal-mines, and since then the annual loss has been 
about 1,000; nevertheless, proportionately to the quantity of 
coal worked, the security to life is two and half times as great 
as it used to be. 
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The produce of a coal seam 5 ft. thick is 6,000 tons per acre, 
and taking this as an average thickness, the aggregate ares 
worked, annually, in the kingdom amounts to nearly 30,000 acres. 
In twenty-five years this would equal the area of a good-sized 
county, so that, even with the existence of a series of seams, we 
are clearly getting within measurable distance of the complete 
exhaustion of our coal-fields. 

If, elsewhere, coal remains the measure of industrial resource 
when our own coal-fields are worked out, and Great Britain still 
retains her supremacy as a manufacturing country, there must 





A FURNACE, 


be changes and advances in scientific knowledge and practice 
and engineering which will throw into the shade even the 
stupendous progress which has marked the present century. 
It may be that in time to come our industrial centres will be 
removed to wild moors or elsewhere where water power can be 
utilised for developing heat by electricity, and wind and water 
may thus, as in the early days of coal-mining, once more be 
directly utilised for the production of a standard source of 
power. We cannot, however, realise any cheerful substitution 
for our wasteful, but enjoyable, Christmas fires: this is a 
question for generations to come, and before such times can 
arrive there are deeper collieries to be won and wrought, and 
greater difficulties to be contended against, and which will 
probably require a continued advance proportionate to that 
which has marked the last few decades. 

















A VOICE FROM THE DEEP. 


—~o 


(The following narrative was found corked up in a water-tight 
bottle, floating on the surface of the Regent’s Canal.) 





HE rain was descending in torrents, and the 
wind howling a weird discord as I struggled 
along the almost deserted pavement one No- 
vember evening in pursuit of a Kilburn om- 
nibus. My umbrella bent and swayed to the 
fury of the gale, which, foot by foot, disputed 
my progress; and every now and again I had 
perforce to stop to prevent the boisterous 
elements tearing it bodily from my grasp. 

“Hurry up, sir,” bawled the conductor, as I neared him; 
and I, throwing all my force into the effort, at last succeeded in 
reaching the vehicle, and, breathless and dripping, staggered 
down its length to the only unoccupied seat it contained. 

‘“‘ Full inside, Bill,” shouted the man, and onward we lum- 
bered. We were not only full, but very wet inside as the close 
and musty atmosphere testified. I did not complain of that, 
however, nor of the meagre six inches which was all the large- 
boned lady to my right accommodated me with in the way of 
seat. J was under shelter, and thankful for small mercies. 

It was past seven. As we gradually left it behind us, the 
City looked a dismal and desolate waste, the occasional lights 
reflected in random streaks on the shining asphalte giving it 
the appearance of a veritable Gehenna, whence all who could 
were flying. As for myself, I was glad enough to leave my 
daily toil and hie me to the snug cottage which I occupied, in 
leafy St. John’s Wood. In imagination I saw the bright fire 
that would be burning there, my slippers toasting in the fender, 
and the general cosy appearance of the room. 

I caught myself smiling and rubbing my hands with glee at 
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the prospect. But I was not alone, and I composed my features. 
One has such an idiotic look when giving silent expression to 
one’s feelings in this manner. But the other passengers had not 
perceived my emotion. Wrapped up in contemplation of their 
own thoughts, they sat solemnly staring straight before them, 
like mutes ata funeral. That is the way with omnibus passengers, 
however. Judging by their faces, they seem invariably to be 
pondering on some secret sorrow: dwelling on some inexpressible 
grief. 

“Tt must be the weather,” I thought, as I looked from one to 
another, and turned from the uninteresting array of gloomy 
faces to the equally gloomy scene without. 

All this time we were rolling along to the boisterous accom- 
paniment of the wind and the rattle of the rain against the 
windows. We passed Chancery Lane, Oxford Street, and the 
Circus without a change. Nobody got out, and we therefore 
made no stoppages of any kind. The monotony of the journey 
was beginning to affect my own spirits, and I grew gradually 
serious as a sensation of cramp began to assert itself in my right 
leg. MoveI dared not, for fear of barking my shins against a 
dilapidated deal box which my opposite neighbour had deposited 
in front of him, with its saw-like edge three inches from my 
knees. At this moment we came to a halt, and I heard the 
conductor assuring some one on the pavement with stern suavity 
that there was absolutely no room within the conveyance. 

“I’m truly sorry, miss; but look for yourself,” he said. 
Then, leaning over the doorway, “ Will any gentleman ride out- 
side to oblige a lady ?” 

There was an ominous silence. No one moved. The pro- 
spect of a seat on the outside of an omnibus on such a night as 
this nipped the instincts of politeness in the bud. At the con- 
ductor’s invitation the lady had mounted the footboard, and 
stood gazing despairingly within. I raised my head and saw 
the sweetest face I had ever encountered. A young face, with 
great blue eyes which seemed to rest mournfully upon my own. 
For one moment I hesitated, then rose, impaling my leg on a 
murderous row of nails, which, like a chevauzx de frise, projected 
from that beastly box. 

«* Allow me to offer you my seat,” I said, smothering a groan 
of anguish, and, at the expense of a rent in my nether garments, 
I tore myself free and got out. 

“Oh, thank you so much!” exclaimed the owner of the 
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blue eyes, giving me a smile that made me forget the agony in 
my leg. 

“Pray do not mention it,” I replied, chivalrously; ‘‘ but 
mind that infer I mean box, as you sit down, or it will tear 
you in pieces.” 

I handed her in, watched her until she was seated, caught a 
Jast look of gratitude from her, and then clambered up to the 
roof, into the darkness and the rain, without a regret. A good 
action brings its own reward. I forgot the howling gale, the 
torrents of cutting rain, my lacerated limb, and my ruined gar- 
ment, in the tender thoughts which that sweet face had conjured 
up. I felt my heart dilating with noble aspirations such as the 
knights of old must have felt when they went forth to do great 
deeds for love and beauty. Ah! what days those were, when a 
man could seek adventures safely encased in impenetrable 
armour (like an ironclad), a whole arsenal of daggers, battle-axes, 
and double-handed swords to protect himself with, not to speak 
of the fleet and fiery steed upon which he might seek the rear 
in case of accidents! Those were brave days, my masters ! 
Filled with chivalrous emotions such as these, I shifted my posi- 
tion until I was directly above the fair being for whom I was 
braving the battle and the breeze, especially the breeze, and 
sat, lance in rest,—-I mean, umbrella raised,—keeping watch 
over her. My self-imposed duty lasted while we threaded our 
way down the Edgware Road, through the lines of flaming 
costermongers’ barrows, and out into Maida Vale. Several times 
we stopped to disgorge a passenger or to pick one up; but my 
beautiful Edwitha—I had so christened her—still remained 
within. My destination was now not far off. As we neared it 
I sighed to think that ere I reached my door Edwitha and I 
would have parted, perhaps without a word or even a look; 
parted never to meet again. “ Yes, life is but a long and 
mon tonous ladder of many rungs,” I mused, as I began to 
descend, feeling for the step and missing it. ‘We mount and 
mount, seeing before us occasionally some bright and beautiful 
goal, to gain which we frantically exert ourselves, when lo! 
some impassable obstruction presents itself and ” thwack, 
I was right on the conductor, and desperately clinging to him 
to save myself from falling. He set me gently down, apolo- 
gising for the interruption, and opened the door for Edwitha, 
who nearly jumped into my arms. Simultaneously we paid our 
fares, then turned towards each other. 
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“ How can I thank you sufficiently for your kindness?” she 

sweetly said. 

I made some deprecating reply, and she continued :— 

“ But you are wet through, and it is my fault.” 

She touched my sleeve. Was it that which sent a thrill 
right through me, or the piercing cold? I could not distinguish. 

“ No, no,” I said quickly, “‘I was wet before I went outside. 
It is nothing.” 

“You must make haste home,” she murmured, in tones of 
solicitude, “and take your things off, and have some hot brandy 
and water.” 


It was an unpoetic, but a sensible, suggestion. Assuredly I 
would adopt it. 


‘*‘But perhaps you are a teetotaller,” she hazarded, as if 
fearful of having given offence. 

I assured her she was mistaken; but, with her sanction, I 
would substitute Scotch whisky for brandy. ‘ We must not 
stand still,” I continued; “‘ you must be anxious to reach your 
home. May I ask in which direction it lies ? ” 

She indicated the locality ; and, oh, joy! her house was near 
my own. 

“T am fortunate in living near you,” I said. ‘ You will 
permit me to see you safely to your door ? ” 

“If you will be so good,’ was her reply. ‘‘I have no 
umbrella.” 

In a moment mine was covering her tender figure. She crept 
close beneath its shelter :—her hand confidingly sought my arm, 
where it lightly lay: a gentle warmth sprang up, making my 
pulses throb with ecstasy. 

Thus we began our walk. The gas-lamps, as we passed, 
showed me as dainty and as neatly-dressed a maiden as it had 
ever been my lot to exchange speech with. Yet 1 was silent, 
though desiring, above all things, to talk. But the words refused 
to come to my lips. My eyes fed upon her face, until, aware of 
my gaze, and with what seemed a slightly nervous laugh, she 
said :— 

“Do you fancy you have seen me somewhere before ?” 

“ Yes,—no,—that is, in church, perhaps,” I stammered, 
awkwardly. Heaven forgive me! I pass my Sundays at my 
<lub. 

“Very likely,” she returned. 

“We are quite neighbours,” I went on. 
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“T am so glad * then, after a pause, “I shall not be 
taking you out of your way? As it is, I am afraid you 
must be anxious to get home. Your friends will wonder what 
keeps you.” 

“Indeed, no; nobody expects me. I shall spend my even- 
ing in solitude.” 

“ Ah! If I could but do the same!” she cried, clasping 
both her hands on my arm, with childish regret in her simple 
face. 

“ Your relatives, parents——” I said. 

*‘T have neither. I am only a governess,—a servant-maid, 
without a servant’s liberty, and ”* she buried her face on my- 
sleeve. 

“Tt is an abominable shame! ” I said. 

“ Never mind,” said she, wiping her eyes. 

Poor little soul, I tried to cheer her; would have done more 
had I dared; but there was time for that when next we met, as 
I was determined we should. 

“Won’t you tell me your name?” I asked, emboldened by 
her confidences. 

“ Kitty,—Kitty Cleveland,” she answered, shortly. ‘‘ And 
yours ?” 

‘George Bastin.” 

She repeated it softly. Never had it sounded to me like: 
that before. 

“This is where I live,” she said, almost at the same 


moment, “‘and we must say good-bye.” 


* Not that,” I said; “ aw revoir, if you do not mind. May 
T not call and see you sometimes ?” 

* No, no,” she replied, quickly. “ You forget, I am only a 
governess. But you may see me again,—some day.” 

“T will, so help me——” 

“Hush! you must not talk like that,” she softly admonished. 
Then, putting her little hand in mine, “I have my work to 
attend to; but on Sundays Iam free. Perhaps we may meet 
at church.” 

“Which church?” I asked. 

“St. Thomas’s. Good night, Mr. Bastin, and thank yow 
for your kindness.” 

When I got home I religiously followed my lady-love’s: 
advice anent dry clothes and hot spirits. Yet, strange as it 
may seem, I rose next morning suffering from violent cold and 
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a splitting headache. I fancy there must have been something 
wrong with my Scotch whisky. ‘The weather abated not a jot 
in its severity all that Sunday, nor for many days more, so that 
I saw nothing of Kitty. 

The following Sunday proved as wet and inclement as ever, 
and what with the weather and my cold, which had not yet left 
me, I was wretchedly depressed in spirits. My thoughts were 
continually with the tender little governess, whom I pictured the 
slave of circumstances and a host of rude and tiresome children, 
treated by her mistress like a housemaid, and by the servants 
with disdain. I grew sad with pity as I contemplated the 
misery of her existence as I drew it in my imagination, and 
frantic at my inability to relieve her distress. A deluge should 
not keep me from church the next Sunday. It did not. 

Through the mud and the puddles I sought St. Thomas’s, 
found it, and murmured fervent responses through my nose 
during the service. Kitty was there. I watched her in silent 
admiration while she, all unconscious of my presence, her soul in 
her eyes and hymn-book in her hands, sang a bar in advance of 
the choir, keeping her advantage to the bitter end. We met in the 
porch after the service, and for the second time took joint exer- 
cise under my umbrella. For many Sundays after that we spent 
pleasant hours, though mostly wet ones, in each other’s com- 
pany. Kitty,—she allowed me to call her so now,—acquainted 
me, during these walks, with the story of her life. It was a 
very sad one. Her father had been in the army; he was either 
a general or a colonel (sometimes he was one, sometimes the 
other : she never seemed quite certain on this point) ; her mother 
she never knew, but believed the latter to have been a lady of title. 
Her childhood was but a dream, yet a dream of splendour and 
pomp. When she was sixteen a terrible disaster occurred. Her 
father was killed in battle, and she was turned out of her 
ancestral home by a cruel and rapacious uncle. Alone and 
penniless she faced the world, and, after many cruel trials and 
privations, found an asylum in a convent. There was a break 
in her story here. Her lips were sealed, she said, concerning the 
events of the next few years. A great grief overwhelmed her 
as she dwelt on those days. I must ask her no questions. 
Ultimately circumstances compelled her to embrace the life 
she was now leading. Her present situation was in the house 
of a wealthy but illiterate female, who, as I had surmised, 
treated her shamefully. 
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This was the pith of her story, told in so mournful a voice 
that it brought the tears to my eyes as I listened. I asked her 
the name of the battle in which her father fell. After much 
cogitation she thought it was Waterloo, but it might have been 
the battle of the Nile! Poor child, the bitterness of her loss 
had impaired her memory! Neither could she recall her 
mother’s maiden name, the place of her birth, of her father’s 
mansion, or his regiment. The locality of the convent and her 
uncle’s name she steadfastly refused to communicate. “Some 
terrible secret hangs over this young life,” I groaned within me. 
“Oh, that I could penetrate it and so restore her to her proper 
position!” But enough of this. Like the bee which extracts 
honey from bitter flowers, I derived a certain quality of pleasure 
from the knowledge of Kitty’s misfortunes,— 


“Pains of love be sweeter far 
Than all other pleasures are,” 


says some one who knows all about it. 

Between November and Christmas, together we explored 
the whole of northern London. By many winning little ways 
and pretty confidences she let me see her heart was mine. 

Why I put off asking her to be my wife I scarcely know. 
To sit and dream of love seemed happiness enough, and I 
hesitated to make her a formal offer of my hand. Our court- 
ship might never have got beyond this phase but for the great 
capacity for susceptibility which I possess, a feeling which, 
in this selfish and hard-hearted world, it is good to encourage. 
The change in my intentions were thus brought about. As 
Christmas approached, I noticed my Kitty growing more and 
more low-spirited. She spoke little, and then in sorrowful 
and despondent tones. I exerted myself to dispel this dejection, 
which I believed arose from thought of her early sufferings. 

“Why should you dwell upon those unhappy days?” I said. 

“Ah!” she sighed, “you do not know what makes me 
sad.” 

“Yes, I know,” I said. “It is the bitter recollection of the 
past. Your father’s death at the battle of Thermopyle, your 
uncle’s cruelty, the horrors of your convent life, the r 

“No, no,” she interrupted. “ It’s the children !” 

“ The children ? ” 

“Yes, and their mother and the servants. My life is 
miserable with them. They treat me shamefully.” 
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Poor child! It was the old, old story, alas! of the friendless 
girl made into a kind of domestic slave in the name of charity. 
It needs no further description from me. 

I had made up my mind what todo. I would release her 
from her bondage without delay. I said nothing of my inten- 
tion, however. First, | must complete the plan that had 
occurred to me. I saw Kitty to her door that Sunday evening, 
filled with the determination to rescue her, or perish in the 
attempt. 

Four days, requiring my presence in the City, must elapse 
before I could carry out my design. At home, in the evenings, 
I indulged myself with dreams of doughty deeds, such as came 
to me that eventful evening on top of the omnibus. I think | 
need scarcely say that I am of a romantic disposition, wherefore 
the adventurous achievements of the heroes of old have ever a 
charm for me. Had it been my happy lot to have lived a few 
centuries ago, I should certainly have started in business as a 
mighty warrior, or followed the occupation of a pirate. Indeed, 
I consider that the business of a’pirate was one to be envied, 
within certain limits. What life so free, so unrestrained ? What 
indifference did the man who followed it show to the laws which 
restricted other men? He was superior to control of any kind. 
And when he died, did he not occupy a peculiarly elevated 
position? Howbeit, I never affected that contempt for greatness 
in which your social failures find comfort. Thoughts of Kitty 
and her woes fired me with a hankering for strife of some kind. 
I yearned to vent my wrath in gallant deeds. I cared not how, 
but I should have preferred to commence proceedings on Kitty’s 
mistress. In fancy I strangled her, and smothered her abomi- 
nable children one at a time, lingeringly, and enjoyed the 
sensation. Bah! I could have tackled Hercules himself. I was 
comfortably wound up to the proper valorous pitch when I rang 
the bell of Treloar House, Kitty’s temporary home, one bleak 
morning shortly before the Christmas-Day of that year. I rang 
it loudly, pulling the knob much as a small boy pulls that mur- 
derous weapon, the catapult, so that the house resounded to my 
summons. A servant, with scared face, quickly came to the 
door. 


“T wish to see Mrs. Smith,” I said, in commanding tones. 

The woman hesitated a moment, as if doubtful whether she 
should admit me; but, awed by my steady gaze, altered her mind 
and ushered me into a sitting-room on the ground-floor. 
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“ What name, please?” she asked tremulously. 1 informed 
her how to announce’me, and she retired. 

“ Now,” I thought, “I must assume my most severe manner. 
This Mrs. Smith must be given to understand that in consti- 
tuting myself Kitty’s protector I will stand no nonsense. The 
brazen-faced creature shall not impose on me. No, no, my good 
woman,” I laughed scornfully, “you shall find Mr. George 
Bastin less easy to deal with than a poor littlh——” 

Just then the door opened, admitting a lady of such pleasant 
aspect, such unassuming appearance, that my unfinished threats 
abruptly left my mind as well as my lips. 

With a grave bow she inquired the nature of my business. 
Her tone was polished, and a sweet smile played upon her 
features. She was of middle age and small stature, and had 
quite a charming air about her, which effectually robbed me, for 
the moment, of my aggressive intentions. 

““Hem!” I commenced, rising. “There is some mistake, 
I think. I desired to see Mrs. Smith.” 

“‘ No, there is no mistake,” she replied, gently ; “I am Mrs. 
Smith.” 

“T thought—that is, I was given to understand that she— 
that is—now, my dear madam,” I stammered, taken aback, 
“cannot we argue this matter out quietly, without violence of 
any kind?” 

I paused for a reply, but she, keeping her eyes steadily on 
mine, only moved to the mantelpiece and placed her hand upon 
the bell. 

“1 do not understand you; pray sit down,” she said 
presently, growing a trifle pale. 


“Then, madam,” I said, my courage suddenly returning ; 
“then, madam, the sooner I explain myself the better. I am 
here to champion the cause of that unhappy girl whom it has 
been your pleasure these many months to maltreat most shame- 
fully. Jam here to demand an explanation of conduct that is 
outrageous and inexcusable, and I will have it before I leave 
this house.” 


Then I sat down and watched the effect my words made or 
the hardened creature; for I said to myself I would not allow 
appearances to favour any other view of her. 

**'To what do you allude ?” she asked, with a tremor in her 
voice. 

‘Oh! it is wilful blindness,” I cried, 


: ee 
getting up again, “to 
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pretend that you do not understand. I protest against such an 
assumption of innocence. You have in your house a young and 
beautiful girl, the scion of a noble race; a gentle creature 
whom Heaven has endowed with every exquisite quality of the 
mind and heart,—who, for the mere pitiful wage of a sempstress, 
slaves the livelong day amongst a horde of unruly children, and 
who, in return for her endeavours to imbue them with those 
virtues of which she is the embodiment, is treated with obloquy 
and disdain by you and yours. That, madam, is my charge; 
that is what I have come to expose. And all I have now to say 
is, that I will wait until Miss Cleveland can pack her trunk and 
accompany me, her affianced husband, out of your house.” 

I could have said a great deal more, but I saw by her face 
that I had made the requisite impression: so I paused. 

“Cleveland, was that the name you used?” she asked. 

“Tt was, madam,” I replied. ‘‘ Miss Catharine Cleveland, 
your unhappy governess.” 

“Governess!” she echoed. “I have no governess.” 

‘| suppose youwill assure me next that you have no children?” 
I said, with a sneer. 

** Most certainly. None!” she cried. 


“ Madam,” I said gravely, “ beware how vou trifle with me. 
I am not in the humour for pleasantry.” 


“ But I am quite serious,” she said. ‘And you are labour- 


ing under some very great mistake. I have neither children nor 
governess. I have been a widow these fifteen years. Surely 
you will not doubt the word of a lady!” 

I was not convinced; yet, if it should turn out as she 
said,— a widow of fifteen years cannot well have a lot of young 
children ! 

“Do you deny all knowledge of Miss Cleveland, then?” I 
asked, after a pause. 

“No,” she replied, “I admit [ know a person of that 
name.” 

“Ah!” I exclaimed. 

“ But,” she continued, ‘she cannot well be the person you 
are interested in. She is not a governess.” 

“What is she, then ?” I asked in desperation. 

** A housemaid.” 

“Whose housemaid ? ” 

“« Mine.” 

* Rubbish, madam !” 
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“Would you like to see her?” she inquired. “ Perhaps 
you will believe me, then.” 


= It is absurd,” I said, with a shrug. - Still if you wish 
r—} ? ) 
” 





it —— 

She rang the bell. The maid who had admitted me 
answered it. 

“Tell Cleveland I wish to see her—here,” said Mrs. Smith. 

The girl withdrew, and we waited insilence. I felt annoyed 
at being compelled to differentiate between my Kitty and a 
household drudge. 

Presently there was a tap at the door. 

“Come in,” said my hostess. 

The handle turned. There was a rustle of skirts, and the 
next moment my head was reeling and my senses wandering. | 
staggered to a chair, clutching at it to save myself from falling, 
and then stood, dazed and voiceless, facing the apparition, in a 
cotton gown and muslin cap, of—Kitty ! 

She caught sight of me as she entered, gave a gasp of recog- 
nition, and then, pale as a statue and as immovable, paused, 
regarding me with cold and stony eyes. 

“What is this? What does it mean?” I heard Mrs. Smith’s 
voice ask, 

** Ay, what does it mean ?” I whispered, feeling as if I were 
about to choke. 

There was no response. The figure that wore my Kitty’s 
face was silent. 

“ Speak,” I cried, “and dispel this horrible nightmare that 
oppresses me. Speak, and let your voice assure me that you 
are not the Kitty whom I have loved and now seem to have 
lost. Speak!” 

« What’s thé good ? ” 

Those were her words, spoken sullenly. I shuddered, for the 
voice was Kitty’s. And there she stood, the object of my 
adoration, the being upon whom I had lavished the holiest and 
most tender of passions, she who had inspired me with hope and 
now doomed me to despair. 

“ Can you indeed be that sweet maid,” I murmured, broken- 
hearted, “ whose life’s romance touched me to the very soul, 
whose father was a famous warrior who fought and died at Troy, 
whose noble mother left you to the mercy of a black-browed 
uncle who robbed you of your fair heritage and cast you on a 
cruel world? Have those lips indeed teuched mine in lingering 
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caress? Those eyes looked into mine and told of worlds well 
lost for love? Have 

“Oh, cut it short, do,” came that voice once more. “ If 
you’d not come fooling here, as I advised you, you’d have had 
nothing to complain of. It’s all your own fault, and now see 
what you’ve done. Made a fool of yourself and lost me my place. 
It’s perfectly disgusting.” 

I waited to hear no more. I rushed from the house, 
wandered into the Regent’s Park, reached a bridge, and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, cast myself headlong into the canal. 
No one saw the deed, and my body lies there to this day. 





ArmicgeR Barczinsky. 








THE BARONET’S CRAZE. 
By Mrs. H. L. Cox. 


CHAPTER I. 


London season was at its height. I had at 
the commencement entered into its pleasures 
with the greatest zest, having previously been 
absent from England for some time. 

My wanderings had extended to distant 
lands, where civilisation in many parts was 
unknown, and a white face but seldom seen. 
Hence the return to all the blandishments of 
beauty, and the elegances and refinements of 

life, gave me unfeigned pleasure; until suddenly I began to 
tire of the gaieties into which I had plunged, for the face and 
form I had watched with so much interest,—in fact, which so 
entirely fascinated me,—suddenly disappeared, and my enjoyment 


in the gay world vanished also. I will not attempt to disguise 
the fact that J, Hugh Bertram, at twenty-six years of age, was 
for the first time really in love. 

Miss Gertrude Sinclair, the young lady to whose charms I had 
succumbed, was staying with her maternal aunt, Lady Bohun. 
She was an old family friend, and as such soon favoured me with 
an introduction to her niece; and this was her first visit to town. 


There was a refined loveliness in Miss Sinclair’s appearance 
and mcvements far beyond mere beauty ; and yet her beauty 
was of the highest order: apparently she was unconscious of it. 
At times her face wore a look of pensive sadness that was deeply 
touching, and I could not but think she had passed through 
some sorrow that had left its mark on her. 

I’rom the first I was singularly attracted ; her sweet voice and 
conversation, with the ring of truth and sincerity in it, in 
addition to her other fascinations, quickly brought me to that 
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happy or unhappy state, as the case may be, when my every 
thought and feeling was centred in her. I met her frequently 
at different houses, but more especially at Lady Bohun’s. One 
morning I called to inquire how it was I had not met her the 
evening before at a house to which I knew they intended going; 
to my great disappointment I heard that a telegram had arrived 
the previous evening summoning Miss Sinclair to return home 
immediately, and she had set off that day by an early train. I 
expressed the deepest regret that I had not been able to take 
leave of her. Lady Bohun, seeing how it was with me, and how 
much I was disappointed, determined to impart to me, in strict 
confidence, certain circumstances that affected the life and 
character of Gertrude’s father, Sir James Sinclair. 
“ Several years ago,” said she, “ when he was residing on his 
estate near Edinburgh, his wife (my only sister) died. He felt 
the loss so severely that he left home, and travelled in various 
places for some time, leaving his two daughters under my care 
and that of an excellent governess. Gertrude’s sister Alice was 
two years older than herself, and at the time of their father’s 
return they were aged respectively nineteen and seventeen years. 
Both girls were beautiful and attractive. During the time he 
was absent they had emerged from childhood into womanhood. 
“On his return the companionship of his daughters soon 
endeared them to him so much that although he never ceased to 
regret the loss of his wife, his spirits so much revived in their 
society that he again appeared to be a happy and contented 
man. Both were dear to him, but his love for his eldest 
daughter, Alice, almost amounted to idolatry. But this state of 
things was, alas ! comparatively of short duration, for a year only 
had passed away when Alice formed the most romantic attach- 
ment to a man altogether unworthy of her. His birth and 
position were equal to her own, and to all outward seeming he 
was a gentleman of good character. He had come on a visit to 
some friends living near Sir James, but nothing was known to 
them of the wild and reckless life he had lived in Paris 
previously. He was a handsome man, and his manner especially 
fascinating. He apparently fell in love with Miss Sinclair from 


the first, and ere long proposed, and was accepted. 

“ At the end of a few months the day was named for the 
marriage, and everything between the respective families had 
been arranged. The trousseau was packed, the wedding breakfast 
prepared, the invited guests had arrived, when at the last 
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moment, the morning of the wedding, the expected bridegroom 
was missing. Upon inquiry, it was found he had that morning 
departed by train, and had eloped with a young school-gir! 
from Edinburgh, supposed to be an heiress. They were traced 
to Dover, but there all further clue to their movements was 
lost. 

“The engagement and contemplated marriage of his beloved 
daughter had been a severe trial to her father In the first 
instance he had done all in his power to oppose it, but, finding 
her heart was set upon it, and that she loved the young man 
deeply, he had felt constrained to give his consent, although 
reluctantly. ‘The effect of thus being jilted by the man to whom 
she had given her whole heart, and the revelation of the utter 
baseness and heartlessness of his conduct, so preyed upon and 
undermined the poor girl’s health, that she faded away day by 
day,—in fact, it broke her heart, and before three months were 
over, she was no more. 

“The loss of his daughter was almost a death-blow to her 
father also: he was never seen to smile; the light of his life 
seemed to have departed, for, alas! he had not the comfort of 
religion to support him in his dire distress. The moment 
matters were arranged he left his Scotch home, never to return 
to it, and having, after much research, heard of a solitary 
‘castle’ to be let on the coast of Cornwall, took up his abode: 
there with his daughter Gertrude, growing day by day more 
silent and misanthropical. 

“They led perfectly secluded lives. 

“Sir James would enter into no society; and for the past three 
years, until Gertrude’s visit to town, the latter had been quite 
alone with her ever-mourning father, who was attended only by 
four old servants who had accompanied him to Cornwall. 

“T have a great affection for my niece,” continued Lady 
Bohun ; “and it was only after my most earnest entreaty that her 
father consented to spare her to me for a few weeks, but with 
the most solemn charge that no especial attention was to be per- 
mitted from any gentleman, and should such be the case, her 
return home must be immediate. I was on the point of caution- 
ing you not to make your admiration of her so apparent, when, 
unfortunately, it was too late. Some one had been commissioned 
by Sir James to warn him if there were any signs of danger, and 
the warning was given. Hence his daughter's recall.” 

Lady Bohun was kind enough to add that she lamented for 
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my sake (as well as that of her niece) the extraordinary resolve, 
or delusion, that had taken possession of her brother-in-law ; but 
ever since the death of his eldest daughter his one fixed idea 
was, that any one who sought Gertrude in marriage would turn 
out to be a villain like the other, and probably break her heart 
in a similar manner. 

This was undoubtedly a species of monomania. Lady Bohun 
had tried to reason him out of it, but it was of no use. This 
eraze of his had not been made known to Gertrude. 

After expressing to Lady Bohun how grateful I felt for her 
kindness in acquainting me with all this, I asked if she would be 
so kind as to entrust me with Sir James Sinclair’s address. 

“That is just what I can’t do,” she replied, “for I was 
strictly forbidden to reveal it. But, my dear Mr. Bertram,” she 


added, “‘ there are ways and means of finding out, but pray be 
cautious.” 





CHAPTER II. 


I aD not gone many steps from the door after this encourage- 
ment without having come to the conclusion that nothing would 
be so desirable as a walking tour on the Cornish coast, in the 
secret hope that in that way I might again meet Gertrude, and 
eventually make her father’s acquaintance, remove his suspicions, 
and in time win his peerless daughter for my wife. 

I was an only son, was rich, of good family, and would 
inherit a title from my bachelor-uncle, and I knew that I bore 
the character of an honourable man. ‘Thus, if Gertrude could 
only return my love, andI could gain her father’s consent, I had 
nothing to fear. 

The next morning I announced my intention of leaving town 
for awhile, for a visit to Cornwall. Upon arriving at Falmouth 
I made all preparations for my ramble along the coast, and after 
consulting a local map, I found the name of a small castle (as it 
was called), situated within a quarter of a mile of the cliff, 
midway between a well-known harbour and fishing village and 
the town of Penzance to the west. 
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So, shouldering my knapsack, I passed Pendennis Castle and 
walked down to the celebrated Kynance Cove. Its great beauty 
has often been described, and cannot be exaggerated; but I 
could not enjoy the wonderful phenomena of nature to be met 
with there as I otherwise should, for my thoughts dwelt 
upon, and my heart was in, the little castle 1 was bent upon dis- 
covering. 

In the evening of my second days’ tramp, I arrived at a 
coastguard station in the immediate neighbourhood of the castle 
named in the map. 

Upon meeting a coastguardsman pacing up and down, 
telescope in hand, on the look-out, I began my inquiry :— 

“Can you tell me,” I said, “‘ who lives in the castle not far 
from here ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the man ; ‘‘ the place you mean is called 
‘Beacon Castle. The gentleman is a ‘baronite,’ and an 
uncommon queer sort of man he is. All the county gentry 
called at the castle when he fust came there, nearly three years 
agone, but he wouldn’t see none of them ; his man-servant sayin” 
his master wishes to live quite private, and wouldn’t make 
friends with any one, not even the parson of the parish church, 
who lives about two miles off; it made a good bit of talk at 
the time.” 

** And does he live quite alone ? ” 

“Oh, no, sir; a young lady, his daughter, lives there; and 
people say it is very hard upon the lady to keep her shut up like 
that. We did hear she went away for a short time ; but I see 
her walking down to the Cove yesterday. She is very good to 
the poor fishermen and their families here about; but this is a 
lonesome place, and not fit for the likes of her. 

Suppressing all appearance of the rapture I felt at being so 
near the one I loved best on earth, I continued my questions. 

“Do you know,” I said, “if there is any place near here on 
the coast where I could get a room or two for a short time ? 
There must be a good bathing cove near?” 

“That there is, sir,’ he answered; “about half a mile 
yonder a steep path over the cliff and rocks takes you down to 
a sandy cove quite sheltered like ; there are two caverns there ; 
the place is lonely, and not much known, but just round the 
point a very respectable man and his wife let lodgings, and 
good ones too, and, in the summer time, ladies, and sometimes 
artists, lodge there.” 
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I cordially thanked him for his information, and very soon 
settled into the lodgings, to my entire satisfaction. 

The next morning I saw Miss Sinclair pass the house on her 
way to the cliff over the caverns. She was accompanied by a 
little spaniel, who frisked about, apparently wild with delight. 
I hastened after her, and, as soon as she passed round the point, 
I approached nearer; the dog gave a sudden bark, and she 
turned to see what had excited him. I was at her side in a 
moment, and, as I raised my hat, she looked at me with the 
utmost surprise. ‘The next moment we exchanged the 
friendliest greetings. With difficulty I retained my self- 
possession; she looked, in her simple morning dress, lovelier 
than ever. 

“T had no idea, Mr. Bertram, when we last met that you 
contemplated a visit to Cornwall; you did not mention it.” 

“No,” I replied, ‘I had no intention at that time; it was a 
sudden idea.” 

We sauntered on, talking of all sorts of things,—remi- 
niscences of our life in town, the suddenness of her return home, 
and so on; but’ I said nothing of my interview with her aunt 
except that, not having met them the evening I expected, I 
had called and heard from Lady Bohun that she had left for 
home. 

We walked on until we reached a reef of rocks that extended 
a long way out, and was of considerable height, forming a very 
prominent point from whence we could overlook the bay, with 
its brilliant colouring and sparkling waters, which washed over 
and around the time-worn crags. Many sea-birds rested on 
them, now in, now out of the water; while numbers, flapping 
their wings and stalking about on solitary rocks, made the air 
resound with their peculiar cry, but were so far below that the 
noise was not disturbing. 

Several fishing-boats and vessels were in sight, and alto- 
gether the scene, with the grand old Mount in the distance, was 
both picturesque and beautiful. 

Miss Sinclair had brought her sketch-book, and, seated on 
the moss-covered boulders, sheltered by high projecting rocks, 
was soon busy with her sketch. I had a small volume of 
Tennyson with me, and, at her request, read aloud, choosing, I 
must confess, the most sentimental portions, in harmony with 
my own feelings. I think the two hours we spent there were 
the happiest I had ever known. 
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For several days we met in the same way, our solitude being 
perfectly undisturbed, and I believe we got to know more of 
each other during that time than if we had continued our 
acquaintance in the ordinary way for a twelvemonth. 

I now felt it would be impossible to longer forbear expressing 
the love that filled and engrossed my whole being; and by that 
lone sea-shore, just when twilight was advancing, and the 
setting sun’s rays gilded and beautified the clouds with roseate 
splendour, I told-Gertrude all that was in my heart of my deep 
love, and hope that she would be mine. My darling confessed 
her affection also, and our happiness seemed perfect. 

On our way home I told her that I must call upon her father 
the next morning, for notwithstanding I had heard he did not 
receive visitors, it was imperatively necessary I should see him 
without delay. 

** Papa has never allowed any one to call since we have been 
here,” said Gertrude, now looking anxious and perplexed. ‘I 
don’t know how we shall manage about it.” 

*“*T will make the attempt,” I replied, “and if that fails, must 
write ; for surely there can be nothing urged by him to prevent 
our union.” 

“ My dear father is very strange,” faltered Gertrude, ‘and 
ever since the death of my sister, is perfectly altered. He seems 
to have quite a horror of my knowing auy gentlemen; but Aunt 
Bohun wrote to him of you so kindly that perhaps with you he 
may be different. We must hope and trust, dear Hugh, it will 
be so.” 

We were nearing her home, and I thought upon this occasion 
of accompanying her to the door, but she begged me not to do 
so, adding, “ For Papa must first hear from you when alone of 
our acquaintance and attachment.” We were now standing in 
a sheltered walk near the entrance gates of the grounds, and 
here I was to take my leave. My beautiful Gertrude and I 
parted in the most loving manner, with the fond hope that we 
should meet happily on the morrow; and as I pressed my last 
kiss on her sweet lips, I could by no possibility have contem- 
plated or imagined the bitter grief that would befall me. 
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CHAPTER III. 


TE next morning, with a beating heart and alternations of 
hope and misgiving, I presented myself at the door of the castle. 
An elderly man-servant opened it, and, looking at me sus- 
piciously, asked my business. 

I offered him my card, and at the same time inquired if Sir 
James Sinclair was at home, and could see me. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the man; “‘ but my master never receives 
visitors, and forbids me to take in any cards.” 

“T am not an ordinary visitor,” I said; “my business is 
important, most important, and you really must take my card, 
and request him to grant me an interview.” At the same time, 
when again offering the card, I put a sovereign in his hand 
as well. 

“‘ What is this for?” asked the old servitor, dropping the 
card, and extending his open hand with the gold lying on it. 

**It is for you, if you will accept it.” 

“Ts ita bribe?” asked the man, looking at me steadily. 
“We don’t take bribes here; put it back, sir, put it back in your 
purse.” 

“Very well,” I said, feeling considerably crestfallen, and 
dropping it into the nearest pocket. 

‘This is perplexing,” I thought. ‘“‘ What can I do or say 
now ?” for I was determined to make one more effort to gain 
admittance. The man was about to shut the door. 

** Will you be good enough to tell your master that I am a 
gentleman from London, a great friend of Lady Bohun’s, and 
also am acquainted with Miss Sinclair?” 

“1 will see, sir,” he replied, taking up my card, “but I 
don’t expect Master will see you.” 

I was left outside for about ten minutes. He at length 
returned and invited me to enter. I was conducted to the 
library, and there stood Sir James awaiting me. I bowed low. 
He waived me to a chair, but as he did not sit down, I stood 
also. I was struck at once with his very sad expression of face 
blended as it was with one of anger and annoyance. 

“What is the nature of your business, sir?” he sternly, 
asked, ‘and in what way can it concern Lady Bohun or Miss 
Sinclair ?” 

3H 
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Thinking that perfect candour and plain speaking would 
answer best, without preface or apology, I at once replied :— 

‘*T met Miss Sinclair several times in town, Sir James, at 
various places ; I visited at her aunt’s house ; I have met her a 
few times in her walks in this neighbourhood, and renewed my 
acquaintance ; and the result is, 1 am deeply attached to her. I 
have reason to believe she returns my affection, and my hope is, 
that after you have made every necessary inquiry respecting me, 
you will see no reason to do otherwise than ratify our engage- 
ment.” 

“ And pray, sir, am I to understand” (and he spoke in the 
haughtiest and most frigid tones) “that you have dared to 
address my daughter unknown to me?” 

“T certainly have ; I proposed to her only yesterday, and was 
accepted, and have lost no time in making you acquainted with 
the matter, trusting you will bestow upon us your sanction and 
blessing.” 

“You have made a very great mistake, young sir. I 
recalled my daughter from London upon hearing that her 
affections were likely to be beguiléd or entrapped by a man 
calling himself a gentleman. You are the man! You have also 
had the audacity to follow her to this place, and would, if 
possible, condemn her to misery. And now hear my unalterable 
and fixed decision.” 

Upon this I interrupted him. 

“‘ First allow me to assure you,” I said (with as much calm- 
ness as I could command after what I considered his abominable 
impertinence), ‘‘that I am no adventurer. I possess a large 
fortune ; my family is equal to your own, and well known to Lady 
Bohun ; and my antecedents will bear the strictest examination. 
I cannot therefore admit there has been any audacity in my 
conduct ! ” 

“Stop!” he thundered forth, “‘ Your asseverations make no 
difference to me; my final resolve is, that I will not receive you 
here, that my daughter shall never be your wife, that she shall not 
meet you again, and I command you to give up all intercourse 
with her by word or letter, and I require you to pledge your 
word of honour that you obey me.” 

“‘T utterly and entirely refuse to give any such promise ; and 
I tell you, sir, that you have no authority, human or divine, to 
exact it! You have vouchsafed no reason whatever for your 
refusal, which I can but regard as an act of tyranny to your 
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daughter, and an endeavour, not only to blast the happiness of 
my life, but to destroy hers also for no possible reason.” 

“* My secret motives,” he replied, “are locked up in my own 
breast, and I will not reveal them. Go, sir! You will see my 
daughter no more!” 

The last sentence he spoke with the greatest solemnity. He 
rang the bell. The same servant appeared directly. 

“Show this gentleman out,” he quietly said. And thus 
ended my interview with Sir James Sinclair. 

I thought the old servant looked at me almost with tears in 
his eyes: he had evidently heard all that had passed, although 
he said nothing, but his manner evinced marked respect and 
good feeling. 

“So this,” I thought, as I strode away, burning with anger 
and indignation, “is the father, guardian, and only companion 
of my dearest Gertrude; his sorrow at the loss of his daughter 
has evidently, on one point, altogether turned his brain. After 
one more interview with my darling I must hasten to town, and 
consult with Lady Bohun as to what steps ought to betaken. It 
is certain the present state of things cannot be allowed to go on.” 

Miserable and heartsick, I wandered about during the re- 
mainder of that day, and also the following one, hoping I should 
meet Gertrude ; but there was no sign of her. I could bear 
the suspense no longer, and on the third morning proceeded to 
the Castle, and was about to enter the gate, when I was met by 
the old gardener, who informed me that I could come no farther; 
such were his master’s orders. 

“Can you tell me if Miss Sinclair is well, for I have not seen 
her out for the last two or three days ?” 

“Why, sir, Robert did tell me that our young miss warn’t 
very well, and mayhap would keep her room for a few days.” 

* And who attends upon her?” I inquired. 

“Why, Mary does, sir; she has tended upon her and nussed 
her ever since she was a baby. We old servants loves her as if 
she were our own, if I may make so bold as to say so.” 

This assurance gave me some comfort in the midst of my 
anxiety about her. 

“Will you give Mary a letter for her young lady,” I said, 
“if I bring one presently ? ” 

“T dusn’t dare, sir; for master told us if we carried or 
brought any letters except to him, either one of us should be 
turned off.” 

3H 2 
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I wrote to her by post, but received no answer, and felt 
certain her father had intercepted the letter. 

I lingered on in the hope she would soon be able to come 
out egain, walking two or three times a day to the places where 
we had met, but all to no purpose. Each evening I wandered 
round the grounds of the’ Castle, but could see no one. My 
restlessness and anxiety increased day by day; I could scarcely 
eat or sleep: she neither came nor wrote. Ten days had now 
gone by. I would on the morrow return to town and see Lady 
Bohun. That night an indescribable foreboding of ill took 
possession of me. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Axour an hour after midnight I felt I must again take a look 
at the house in which, perhaps, my Gertrude was immured, and, 
if possible, enter the grounds. The gates, I knew, were always 
locked at nightfall; but I had observed a gap in the bank, or 
hedge, near a small plantation of firs, and almost in front of 
the Castle, although hidden by the trees. I easily got through, 
and was at once attracted by seeing a bright light shining 
through the blinds of a solitary room situated in the turret. 
Shadows as of several people moved rapidly across it; some- 
thing particular evidently was going on! Could it in any way 
be connected with Gertrude? I stood riveted to the spot under 
shelter of a large tree, and where the faint beams of the moon 
did not penetrate. Ere long the hall door was opened, and I 
could just discern four persons carrying out a huge case, appa- 
rently very heavy; it was borne on slings, not more than a foot 
from the ground. After taking a few steps the people set it 
down and rested for a minute or two; this they did several 
times. 

As they advanced I recognised the old man-servant and 
gardener; the other two were women, dressed in long cloaks 
and hoods. Very soon the procession was joined by Sir James 
Sinclair, who, as he left the door, turned and locked it, then 
slowly walked behind within a yard of the others. 
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Ere long they entered the plantation, placed the case down, 
and two torches were lighted. The glare from them made objects 
near at hand distinctly visible; the faces of the party as they 
stood formed a picture worthy the pencil of a Rembrandt, as 
the flickering light played over their intent and solemn faces. 
Beside where the case was placed I observed a long and deep 
hole capable of receiving it. ‘It must be a quantity of plate 
and valuables they are going to bury,” I thought, “and no doubt 
Sir James is about to leave and take his daughter away” ; and 
I remembered the words he had spoken, “ You will see my 
daughter no more!” The men raised the lid of the case, and 
oh, horror! it contained a coffin! !—a coffin of polished oak, 
partly covered with silver ornaments. My feelings I will not 
attempt to describe ; I stood as if petrified. After taking a 
long look at the coffin, Sir James placed the lid of the case on 
again, and, assisted by the others, lowered it with difficulty into 
the grave prepared for it. He then took a Prayer-book from 
his pocket and commenced reading the service for the burial of 
the dead. 

Tears were streaming down his haggard and much-aged 
face; the women were weeping, and tears stood also in the eyes 
of the two old men. 

Sir James was so deeply affected that he could scarcely pro- 
ceed. Just when he came to the words, “ Earth to earth, ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust,” the gardener stooped down, took up a 
handful of earth, and sprinkled it on the coffin. The dull thud 
of the earth as it fell, gave me such a thrill of horror that 
involuntarily I cried out, as I made a step forward,— 

“Whom are you burying ? ” 

The entire party looked up with amazement and saw me. 
Sir James approached to where I stood. 

“Come no further,’ he said, in the most solemn tones, 
raising his hand on high, “nor dare to interfere with or inter- 
rupt this most sacred rite; retire, and leave me in peace to 
bury my beloved daughter, and never reveal what you have 
seen.” 

I staggered as if I had received a blow, then turned and fled. 
I felt as if Ishould go mad. Horror-struck as I had been, my 
heart filled with dread, in the midst of all a vague hope had 
hitherto sustained me that some aged relative of whom I had 
not heard might have passed away, and, with the extraordinary 
eccentricity or madness that possessed him, Sir James had 
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decided the burial should take place here. But now all hope 
was over. What more terrible words could I hear than those 
he had so solemnly and mournfully uttered! “Leave me in 
peace to bury my beloved daughter.” 

The despair I felt unmanned me. I wandered I know not 
where. I pictured the beloved and chosen one of my heart in a 
hundred different ways ; not a look or expression was forgotten. 
I seemed to again take her in my arms and imprint warm kisses 
on her lips. And then the agonising thought would come over 
me, that she was for ever hidden from sight: her smile would 
no more be seen; the sweet voice I loved so well to hear, now, 
yes now, silent evermore; her body lying in an unhallowed 
grave, in a solitary spot on a lone and wild coast. 

Of her lovely Christian character I had no doubt, nor yet 
that her pure spirit had winged its flight to happiness above ; 
but alas! so weak was my faith, so selfish was I in my grief, so 
wanting in Christian resignation, that all I could feel was,— 
‘she is lost to me!” 

“ At last, when morning had fully dawned, I wandered back 
to the spot where she was laid. All that I saw was some newly- 
turned and flattened earth (the superfluous mould taken from 
the grave, piled up a short way off), so that before long, when 
the grass grew over the spot, but little trace would be visible 
that it was the resting-place of the sainted dead. My landlady 
was shocked at my appearance upon my return, and both she 
and the kind old sailor, her husband, implored me to go to bed, 
as I must be ill to look as I did. 

“T have seen it coming on for several days past,” exclaimed 
my hostess. 

My exhaustion at length was so great that I yielded to their 
wishes, and threw myself on my bed; and, strong man as I 
usually was, I lay there for a considerable time, prostrate. The 
good souls gave me something to drink, and at length, not- 
withstanding my mental distress, tired nature asserted itself, 
and I fell asleep for some hours, for it was long since I had 
done so. 

After awhile I roused myself with the thought that I had 
work to do ; my sorrow must no longer master me. I felt I could 
not in my present state of mind appear before Lady Bohun, and 
suddenly alarm her by the terrible news I had to relate, but must 
nerve myself to write of all that had taken place, and break the 
news of her beloved niece’s death as gently as possible, begging 
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her to come to the castle at once and investigate all that had 
happened. I tilled page after page with an account of every- 
thing, even to the bitter end. 

That night my packet was despatched to the post. 
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CHAPTER V. 


For the next two days I eagerly intercepted the man who 
brought the letters, but there were none forme. Lady Bohun 
had sent no reply. I felt I should lose my senses were I to 
remain longer in this place where every sight, that had formerly 
given me so much pleasure when with my lost love, now seemed 
to, if possible, intensify my grief. The dull thunder of the 
waves as they broke on the shore sounded in my ears as a 
funeral dirge. 

I therefore packed up, and took the first train from Marazion 
for London, leaving no address behind me. 

In my present mood I seemed to have done with the world. 
I longed to break away from all association with it, and be as 
lost to my former friends as if they had never existed, se 
resolved to get away as far as I could from human beings, com- 
patibly with the retention of some sort of civilisation. 

A man who is heavy with grief loses all energy ; I felt that 
I could not go on hunting or shooting expeditions in the solitude 
of the far West, as formerly I had done; all I wanted was 
opportunity for indulging my sorrow away from the eyes of my 
acquaintances and friends. I at once made my way to Wey- 
mouth, took the steamer to Guernsey, and, crossing over to 
Sark on the first opportunity, there established myself in one 
of the fishermen’s squalid cottages in the rudest portion of 
Little Sark. 

Looking back, I cannot but think that I must at that time 
have to a certain extent gloried in discomfort, when I recall 
the miserable room I slept in, the badly cooked, scanty meals I 
shared in common with the fisherman, his coarse uutidy wife, 
and his ragged children. 

I felt a certain pride sometimes in the fact that I had gone 
without my dinner from sheer inability to eat the untempting 
food, for I thought that this proved how entirely all my mind 
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was given up to memory of the past. I have no doubt I was 
very foolish, but I was a young man, and I could feel deeply. 

I spent my time wandering about this beautiful and desolate 
island, the world lost to me, and I to the world. I never even 
saw a newspaper, and all tourists I scrupulously avoided. 

Weeks passed by. I kept no account of time. Whether I 
scrambled over the jagged rocks, or listened to the melancholy 
sea resounding in the great caverns, or wandered over the head- 
lands, there was always one name on my lips and in my heart,— 
Gertrude. 

The clergyman of Great Sark had called on me, but I saw 
him coming and went out; neither did I return his visit. But one 
day, when standing in the centre of the Coupé and involuntarily 
admiring the chasms below, the Seigneur of the island came up 
and spoke to me. Without positive rudeness I could not refuse 
to enter into conversation with him. 

“Why do you not stay at the hotel?” he asked, after a time, 
“You would be infinitely more comfortable than at that hovel 
where you are living. They are moderate in their charges,” he 
added kindly, possibly thinking economy influenced me. 

I replied that I was completely indifferent to outward circum- 
stances. He looked at me curiously, and, after a few courteous 
words, went away. During the two or three weeks that ensued 
I met him frequently, and he invited me to visit him at the 
Seigneurie and inspect his beautiful gardens. Against my will 
I consented, but the companionship of this pleasant, genial 
young man did me good, and I began to wonder if I had done 
well in trying to escape the world. When he left the island 
soon after, I felt I had lost my only friend. 

It was now autumn; the weather became colder, the trees 
lost their leaves, the days shortened greatly. One day I was 
walking on the shore, heedless of the spray that drenched me 
and the chill wind that pierced through my thick coat; for my 
mind was intently fixed on the circumstances that had transpired 
during my short stay in Cornwall: more than ever they seemed 
to take hold on me this day, I could not shake them off even 
when nightfall came. 

I sat up, smoking with my host in his desolate little cabin, 
until eleven o’clock, saying not a word. He was accustomed to 
my taciturnity, and I knew the inhabitants looked on me as a 
species of Diogenes. At twelve o’clock I went to bed, but what 
with the intensity of my thoughts on what had happened at the 
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castle, and the roaring of the wind and the surf, it was long 
before I could sleep. 

After a while I woke, as it seemed to me, with a start. I 
was no longer in the poor, untidy bedroom, but in a lofty room 
furnished as a study. I recognised it at once as Sir James 
Sinclair’s. There were the same oak panels and wainscotings, 
the same heavy antique furniture and fittings. 

Gradually two figures made themselves plain to my eyes, 
those of Sir James and his daughter, my beloved Gertrude. 
I had no power to join in the conversation, but I heard distinctly 
some of their words. He reproached her with having encouraged 
me and suffered me to address her ; she, on her part, avowed her 
love to me, and determination to be my wife. Confused talking 
followed ; Gertrude appeared to be firm in her expressions of 
attachment, the Baronet angry and excited. The figures became 
shadowy and indistinct. It changed to night: a small lamp was 
lit which illumined a portion of the study, but there were great 
shadows in the corners amongst which I lurked. 

“You shall not marry him,” said Sir James, in sepulchral 
tones. ‘“ Come with me as you are so rash, and learn what will 
be your fate if you persist !” 

He took up the lamp and led the way up winding stairs, 
through dark corridors and galleries, until we came to what 
appeared to be the turret room. I could hear Gertrude’s heart 
beat with fear. I had followed them, but was powerless to 
speak to her. The wind was wailing round the turret; every- 
thing looked ghastly and fearful. He opened the door of the 
lonely chamber and bade her look in. What she saw I know 
not. She gave a piercing shriek and fell down outside; the door 
had closed. Her father took something from his pocket, poured 
some liquid intoa cup, and forced her to drink it. She rallied 
for a moment and stood up, then, giving a long sigh, again fell 
motionless. All then seemed indistinct. I heard the tramp of 
feet, some of the old servants came, cries and reproaches were 
mingled with the sound of araging tempest. The scene changed. 
I saw the funeral enacted in all its miserable details, and then 
everything became a blank. 

* + = x * ® * 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Iv was broad daylight when I found myself in my bed in the 
fisherman’s hut. The wind was blowing furiously. Soon | 
knew it had been a dream that I had seen Gertrude and her 
father face to face. But what did it mean? When the gale had 
somewhat moderated I rambled over the island for several hours, 
asking myself the question, but I could find no satisfactory 
answer. Vague fears haunted me; I stayed out till late at 
night, going to bed utterly exhausted; sleep | had none. I| 
rose at daybreak, and heard the waves booming on the shore ; 
their voices seemed to say, ‘‘ What does it mean ? ” 

Suddenly the thought came over me with overwhelming 
force, “ Why have I left the place where my beloved Gertrude 
died and was buried, without investigating the case, and learn- 
ing, with Lady Bohun’s assistance, every particular? Have I 
not acted a craven’s part in running away without first doing so ? 
Have I been mesmerised, or has my mind been under the influ- 
ence of Sir James Sinclair, that in my grief for his youngest 
daughter I should have adopted the same misanthropical character 
and conduct that he has displayed ever since the loss of his eldest 
one? Did I not despise his weakness in yielding so completely 
to despair, and nursing his grief in selfishness until his mind 
could receive no other ideas than those connected with his 
bereavement ? and what am J doing ?—1, a young man in the 
very prime of life and strength, giving myself up entirely to 
wretchedness, without making one effort to restrain or alleviate 
it! If this goes on I shall, by-and-by, become little better than 
a drivelling idiot! Fool that I have been in thinking I was 
honouring the dead! What would my Gertrude think if she 
could look down and witness the useless and inane life I live, 
and have lived, since she was taken away ? Would she think | 
was honouring her memory by occasioning the greatest anxiety 
to my mother and family, who, for aught I know, may believe me 
dead? Have I no duties in life? No friendships? No human 
being but myself to consider? Would she thus wish me to 
act? No! athousand times No! My conduct, on the contrary, 
is dishonouring to her memory, to all I am connected with, and 
to myself.” 


I felt like one who had awakened from a nightmare. I 
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should never cease to regret the loss of my first, my only love ; 
but, God helping me, I would hallow and sanctify her memory 
by doing good and caring for others. 

That night the dream was repeated in all essential details ; 
and oh! dreadful thought! what signification could the dream 
have, but that in a fit of frenzy Sir James had murdered his 
daughter! I was no longer undecided. I would go to England at 
once: all should be investigated and discovered. 

This interpretation of the twice-repeated dream produced 
such a tumult in my thoughts that it was difficult to form any 
settled plan ; my mind was in a chaos of bewilderment. 

That Sir James loved his daughter I was sure; had I not 
witnessed his deep grief at the funeral. Was his mind so far 
unhinged that he was not responsible for his actions? Did the 
old servants know of all that had happened? if so, and her 
life had been sacrificed by him, had they, loving her as they did, 
connived at what he had done? Or was it possible that the 
dreams were altogether owing to my own disordered imagina- 
tion! Any way, before denouncing that old man, or throwing a 
shadow of suspicion on him, I would find out what really had 
taken place, and insist upon the servants confessing why their 
young mistress had been buried with so much secrecy and 
mystery. 

[ packed up immediately. ‘The steamer from Guernsey came 
in that day, and I left without a shadow of regret the beautiful 
island where I had spent so long a time. 

The delay in embarking seemed to me intolerable. I noted, 
as though I saw not, the picturesque fishermen in their red caps, 
conveying passengers to and from the vessel, chattering the 
while in their peculiar patois. But at last we started, and, after 
our enforced delay at St. Peter’s Port, | was fairly on my way 
to England. 

It was a beautiful afternoon at the end of autumn when I 
once more revisited the little cove where my short-lived happi- 
ness had been experienced ; where the greatest sorrow I had 
ever known had been met,—a sorrow now aggravated by an 
awful dread of what the next few days might bring to light. 
Before seking my former lodgings I walked on the beach. 
But I started when in front of me I saw the figure of Sir James, 
old, bent, and worn. At sight of him I could not believe him 
guilty. Even if he were, could I expose that old man to the 
obloquy of the world, perhaps consign him to the doom of the 
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scaffold? Knowing that parental love had been the cause, the 
undisciplined cause, of the craze that had proved (it might be) 
so fatal, I felt I could not. The vengeance that had burned in 
my heart seemed to fall to the ground as I thought, “ Could my 
Gertrude impart her wishes, would they not be ‘Spare and pro- 
tect my father ?’” 

He turned and passed close by without seeing me. His face 
was haggard and careworn, and his hair—but partially grey 
when I saw him on the morning of my interview—was now of 
silvery whiteness. 

Without heeding whither my footsteps led me I ascended 
towards the road leading to the castle grounds, and, still 
thinking deeply, entered the gate, and at once went to the 
secluded spot near the grave. No change had taken place there 
except that the ground was strewn with the fallen leaves. I 
walked beneath the bare branches of the trees, lost in sorrowful 
meditation. 

The sun had set, leaving a red wintry glow amongst the 
grey clouds. I found myself at length in front of the castle ; 
its dark turret rose against the crimson sky. 





Whose was the face I saw for a moment at one of the 
windows? Who is this who comes flying towards me in the 
twilight ? Whose arms are those that close, soft and warm, 
round my neck, while my name is murmured in tones of love? 
A footstep on the gravel-walk draws near; a hand is ex- 
tended to mine and warmly clasped. 

Sir James, in deeply feeling tones, exclaims, “I give her to 
you, Mr. Bertram. Make her as happy as she deserves to be, 
and may God bless you both.” 

Then, with one loving kiss to his daughter, he left us. I 
will not attempt to describe the bewildering and overpowering 
joy and deep thankfulness I felt as I held my darling in my 
arms while she sobbed upon my breast tears of happiness at 
our reunion. My own emotion was also too deep for words, 
for was she not restored to me, as it seemed, as one from the 
grave. After a while we entered the castle, and I was met in 
the most affectionate way by Lady Bohun ; and ere I retired for 
the night, Sir James again gave us his formal sanction and 
blessing. 

And so all our sorrow, all our poignant suffering, the mis- 
takes of the last few months, with the fearful idea that had in 
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my mind connected my darling’s father with a dreadful crime, 
—all this had vanished and would be explained hereafter, while 
nought remained but happiness, too deep for utterance. 
# * * * * 
Here ends my personal narrative. What happened with 
respect to Gertrude after my interview with her father, and I 
had left Cornwall for Sark, the following pages will reveal. 


CHAPTER VII. 


On the morning of Hugh Bertram’s interview with Sir 
James, Gertrude expected to be summoned by her father to meet 
him, and was surprised when she saw him from her window 
leaving the house. Directly after, she was informed by Robert 
that her father desired her presence in the library, and as he 
followed her downstairs she was startled to hear him say 
quietly,— 

“* Don’t you fear, Miss; we old servants will stand by you 

This was ominous, but she made no reply, and a moment 
after entered the room: the door was closed. 

“T am much displeased with you, Gertrude,” said her father ; 
“you have distressed me beyond expression. A Mr. Bertram 
has been here,—I fain would hope without your permission,— 
who told me that you,—yes, you,—had given him sufficient. 
encouragement to request your hand in marriage! What have 
you to say to that ?” 

“Tt is quite true, papa; we hope for your consent to our 
engagement. When you know him, you will see heis everything 
you could wish.” 

“Has not the past, my daughter, had any warning for you ? 
Do you forget your beloved sister’s fate, and how her death was 
occasioned by the conduct of a villain ? ” 

“But Mr. Bertram is not a villain,” replied Gertrude with 
spirit ; ‘there is no truer gentleman than he is; my aunt, and 
all who know him, think highly of him !” 

“Enough, my child! enough! I have dismissed him- 
Never again will I allow you and him to meet.” 


}? 
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“Papa! We love each other! You cannot be so cruel as 
to wish to part us!” 

“My dear daughter, what now appears to you cruelty is, 
believe me, a proof of my strongest love and kindness. I cannot, 
I will not, see you doomed to wretchedness as your sister was.” 

“ Father,” urged poor Gertrude, “ the cases are not similar ; 
much as I loved my sister, and deeply as I have mourned for her, 
I cannot submit to be sacrificed on account of what was a most 
unfortunate attachment on her part. I am twenty-one years of 
age; I have been almost excluded from society ; and now I am 
loved by one I can love in return. I cannot give him up. It is 
you who are dooming me to wretchedness——_——” 

Here Gertrude’s tears flowed fast, and throwing her arms 
around her father’s neck, she besought him, in faltering tones, 
not to embitter her life by a refusal. 

Much more she tremblingly said to the same purport, but all 
was of no use ; his will was as adamant. 

Sir James, looking powerfully agitated, bade her stand up. 

** Girl,” said he, “ but one alternative remains : follow me!” 

Wonderingly, and with an indefinable dread, Gertrude did 
so. They went upstairs until they came to a staircase she 
had never ascended; it was shut off by a wide door at the 
bottom. Sir James took a key from his pocket and unlocked 
it, then led the way upstairs to the turret-room, the door of 
which he also unlocked, and, throwing it open, exclaimed in a 
voice of passionate emotion: ‘‘ Behold, rash girl, the victim of 
man’s perfidy ! ” 

The sight that met Gertrude’s eyes was a small room, hung 
in black, and decorated with funeral symbols. In the centre, 
on an elevated platform, covered with a pall of velvet and 
white silk, stood a coffin, richly ornamented with silver. A 
cross of silver stood on it, surmounted by a crown, on which 
was carved in raised letters the word Alice. This Gertrude 
saw at the first glance, then gave one long piercing shriek 
and feil down senseless. 

The old servant Mary was in her mistress’s room, and 
although some distance off, heard the dreadful cry, as also did 
Robert, for the door of the staircase had not been shut. They 
rushed up to see what had happened, and found Gertrude lying in 
a dead faint, while Sir James, kneeling on the floor, was trying 
to pour some brandy down her throat from a flask. He was 
trembling in every limb. ‘The servants were horrified. 
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“Take her to her room,” said Sir James, wringing his 
hands. “Get everything you can to bring her to! Great 
God!” he wildly cried, ‘‘is she dead also?” 

The utmost excitement prevailed. Gertrude was borne to 
her room and placed on the bed; every restorative they could 
think of was applied, but it was long before there was any 
apparent return to life. 

“Leave the room, sir,” entreated Mary, for the sight of 
you, after where you have taken our precious young lady, 
might kill her, should she ever recover consciousness. Oh, 
my poor dear lamb,” groaned Mary, “I never thought this 
would happen.” 

“We were fools,” said Robert, “ not to foresee that one day 
something of this sort would occur. Come, sir,’ he exclaimed 
sternly to his master, who was getting more and more excited. 
When he got him to his room, Robert gave him one of his 
occasional sleeping draughts, and induced him to lie down, for 
Sir James was so overcome with grief and remorse that he 
appeared quite dazed; soon, however, the draught took effect, 
and he fell into a state of sleep or stupor. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THe next morning Robert, and Andrew the gardener, 
presented themselves very early at their master’s door. 

** How is my beloved daughter?” Sir James gasped forth. 
“Come in and tel! me.” 

** Bad, sir, very bad; you a’most killed her.” 

Sir James’s look of misery was pitiable to behold. 

“We have come to speak our minds, sir,” he continued. 
“We have acted like idjets to do your bidding as we have 
done, and now it has very likely killed our dear young missus. 
We had no right, sir, to give way to your mad folly in keep- 
ing of our poor Miss Alice above ground; it warn’t neither 
right nor Christian-like. You told us if we didn’t want to be 
turned off, arter thirty years’ service, we must do what you 
asked of us; so we did it. I feel now as if we a’most deserved 
to be hanged, the whole on us. But Andrew and me don’t 
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mean to stand it no longer; and to-morrow one of us is goin’ 
to the nearest magistrate to give information that a unburied 
corpse has been in this house for three years, unless, sir, you 
now promise faithful, on your word of honour as a gentleman, 
that the poor young lady shall be buried as soon as things 
can be made ready, for we don’t mean that Miss Gertrude 
shall ever again see the sight she did yesterday.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said old Andrew, now speaking for the first time, 
““ we won’t have such fearsome doings here no more.” 

“What do you wish me to do? ” asked the master, in terrified 
tones. 

“Well, sir, poor Miss Alice must be buried at once. Besides 
the mischief done to Miss Gertrude,—and there’s no telling the 
harm it may have done her, poor dear young lady,—it have been 
the ruin of you. Hasn’t it made you a most unnatural father ? 
Don’t we know that great part of every day, and sometimes of a 
night, you are up in that there room a workin’ yourself up, and 
rebellin’ again the Lord’s will, and so muddlin’ your brain that 
you can’t see no difference atween good and bad, right and 
wrong! Isn’t it spilin’ the life of every one you come near ? 
See what a character we have got in this place and all the 
country round! Didn’t you send off that fine young gentleman, 
and turn him away like as if he was a low snob, ’cause he came 
askin’ your leave to court our Miss Gertrude ?” 

“P’raps he’s drowned himself by this time!” put in Andrew. 

** Don’t talk like a fool, Andrew,” said Robert. ‘‘ And now, 
sir, if you don’t consent directly, off I goes to the magistrate ! ” 

Poor Sir James was now thoroughly cowed: the fright of his 
daughter’s illness had altogether unnerved him. 

**T see I was wrong,” he moaned. “I promise to do as you 
wish ; but remember this, it is upon one condition only—that my 
child is buried in the plantation here, that no one is told of it, 
and that it is done in the dead of night.” 

When the men left the room after their conversation with 
Sir James, Andrew remarked :— 

“We give it to old master hot and strong ; ; 1 was a’most 
feared he’d shy summat at our heads.” 

“ You give it him!” said Robert ; “you scarce opened you 
mouth.” 

“‘ But I did feel sorry to have to speak so rough to poor old 
master: only I knowed that if we didn’t scare him to get the job 
done now, there Miss Alice would stay.” 
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It may be as well to state here that all the arrangements 
were made immediately, Andrew agreeing to dig the grave. It 
took him nearly a week, but as the spot was quite sheltered from 
observation, the work went on unnoticed. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Tue shock to Gertrude had been so great that she remained 
very unwell and weak for several days. At first the servants 
thought of sending for a doctor, though anxious to avoid such a 
step, if possible, so that no risk might be incurred of scandal 
ensuing ; but Gertrude, the moment she was able to speak, 
entreated them not to do so. Ten days passed away before Sir 
James was well enough to do what he had promised; the 
funeral then took place, by night, in the manner witnessed by 
Hugh Bertram. The following day, Gertrude, who was now 
much better, wrote an account of all that had happened to Lady 
Bohun, begging her to come to the castle as soon as possible. 
Hugh’s letter arrived by the same post. The contents of both 
amazed and horrified her, and she set off to get to her niece at 
once. After a brief consultation with Gertrude, who was deeply 
distressed to learn how Hugh had suffered, Lady Bohun 
despatched a note by the gardener to Hugh’s lodgings, but it 
was brought back ; he had gone away that morning, leaving no 
address. Every effort was made to find out where he was, but 
without effect. Advertisements were inserted in the news- 
papers, but as he never saw them they were useless. 

All that was heard of him was that he had telegraphed a 
line to his mother, merely saying he was about to leave England for 
a few months. Gertrude’s illness and continued anxiety so 
alarmed her father that after hearing what Lady Bohun had to 
say respecting her lover, Sir James gave his unqualified con- 
sent to the engagement, and full authority to his daughter and 
her aunt to act in every way they thought best. 

As weeks went by and no tidings were heard of Hugh, 
Gertrude’s anxiety increased day by day, and had it not been for 
Lady Bohun’s companionship and cheering society, the poor girl 
would have sunk altogether. Often her aunt would console her 
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by saying, “‘ You know, my dear, that after a time, when he has 
recovered from the first grief of his supposed loss, he will return, 
or let his family hear where he is; but the blow has been a 
dreadful one to him, as you may gather from his letter to me.” 
Yet at times Gertrude’s hope seemed almost gone. Latterly, 
she had frequently taken to wander alone in all the places where 
they had met. She would sit down on the rocks near the 
caverns, or pace up and down on the cliffs above, thinking of 
him, praying for him, that he might in some way be restored to 
her. On the night when Hugh had the remarkable dream that 
induced him to return to Cornwall, she had poured out her whole 
heart in an agony of supplication that soon they might see each 
other again. How far this concentrated earnestness at a par- 
ticular time on the part of both, produced such an effect, 
we are not permitted to know, but similar coincidences, as they 
are called, have many times been known to take place. In the 
evening, as twilight approached, Gertrude sat at the window 
watching, with what result has been already related. 

As, after the night of the funeral, Sir James could no 
longer shut himself up with his beloved dead, feeding his 
morbid imagination and perpetually brooding over all the 
harrowing details of the past, his mind ere long recovered its 
balance, Lady Bohun never allowing him to be long alone. 
He had even sanctioned the visits of the clergyman of the 
parish, and in all respects a vast mental improvement had taken 
place,—in fact, his craze seemed altogether gone. His chief 
feeling was one of deep sorrow for having occasioned his 
daughter so much suffering. Thankfully would he receive Hugh 
Bertram whenever he might appear. 


The account given by the servants was, that at the time of 
Alice’s death, her body was secretly embalmed, and then placed 
in the usual shell and lead coffin, with an outer one of oak. The 
burial service was read in the presence of many friends in the 
little chapel attached to the ancestral home; afterwards the 
coffin was lowered into the family vault underneath, Sir James 
taking charge of the ponderous key of the door leading to it. 
He had resolved, not only to leave Scotland, but to remove to a 
place sufficiently solitary to enable him to indulge his morbid 
feelings unmolested, and keep his dead, as well as his living 
daughter, under the same roof with himself. With much 
difficulty he at last prevailed upon four of his oldest and most 
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trustworthy servants to assist him in carrying out this plan; but 
in what way it is unnecessary to particularise. 

Gertrude had remained in Scotland until after the removal of 
the coffin, and all was arranged without any knowledge on her 
part as to what had been done. 

But little now remains to be told. 

Two or three weeks of perfect happiness soon restored the 
bloom to Gertrude’s cheek and brightness to her eyes; while 
great would be the surprise of the old Sark fisherman if he 
could see and hear his former moody lodger. Sir James, now 
like another man, not only agreed, at the unanimous request 
of those around them, to leave the lonely castle on the Cornish 
coast, but also consented that poor Alice’s remains should be 
disinterred and once more consigned to the family vault in 
Scotland as their final resting-place. 

Hugh Bertram, who owned a house and estate not far from 
town, was soon busily engaged in making alterations and 
preparations for his expected bride; and as a suitable residence 
was for sale in the immediate neighbourhood, Sir James 
became its purchaser, the marriage being celebrated a few 
months after the removal from Cornwall. 

In course of time, when little feet pattered about, and 
childish voices were heard, the happiness of their grandfather 
was complete. 

Known and respected in the neighbourhood for his unosten- 
tatious worth, and as the friend of the poor, the sick, and the 
afflicted, Sir James had found rest and true peace at last. 

No one who saw him now could realise that aught connected 
with him had ever borne the appellation of “The Baronet’s 
Craze.” 
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CHRISTMASTIDE. 


Welcome to the joy it brings; 
Peace and love shall have their way, 
Spreading wide their silver wings. 
Christmas comes with hallowed tread, 
Comes to brighten and to bless ; 
Let the berries, white and red, 
Wreathe a crown of happiness. 
Dear eyes glisten,—glad hearts listen,— 
As the bells ring far and wide; 
Merry meetings,—loving greetings,— 


Happy, holy Christmastide. 


Placing all our cares apart, 
Only to rejoice we meet ; 
As we gather, heart to heart, 
Life in all shall be complete. 
Kindly words on ev’ry tongue, 
Tender thoughts in ev’ry mind; 
So the grand old hymn is sung, 
Benisons for all mankind. 
Dear eyes glisten,—glad hearts listen,— 
As the bells ring far and wide ; 
Merry meetings,—loving greetings,— 


Happy, holy Christmastide. 


Harotp Wynn. 





